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FORERUNNERS OF CAPTAIN DE LEON’S EXPEDITION 
TO TEXAS, 1670-1675* 


Francis Boreta Steck, O. F. M. 


During the mid-seventeenth century, mining enterprises and 
punitive expeditions against marauding savages brought Spaniards 
from central Mexico into northern Coahuila and across the Rio 
Grande into modern Texas.t As Professor Herbert E. Bolton 
correctly observes, central and eastern Texas would have been occu- 
pied sooner or later by Spain “even in the absence of foreign 
aggression.”* For several decades prior to the expedition of Alonso 
de Leén into eastern Texas, the Spaniards of Mexico were pursuing 
friendly relations with Indian tribes in northern Coahuila and on 
the banks of the Rio Grande below the Pecos. Repeatedly these 
tribes petitioned the Spanish authorities to establish missions and 
settlements in their country where, they declared, material resources 
were rich and numerous Indians were eager to become Christians 
and vassals of Spain. Steps to meet their petition were finally 
taken in 1673, in which year also the conversion of these tribes 
was entrusted to the Franciscans of the Province of Jalisco, some 
of whose members had already been active among them. Most 

*This paper, since revised and amplified, was read in April, 1932, at the 
annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association. 

1In 1665, for instance, Fernando de Azcué, alcalde mayor of Saltillo, led 
an expedition across the Rfo Grande into Texas. His purpose was to 
chastise a band of Cataxtle Indians. See C. E. Castaiieda, “Earliest 
Catholic Activities in Texas” in The Catholic Historical Review (XVII, 
Oct., 1931), Reprint, p. 9—As to early mining enterprises, see H. E. 
Bolton, “The Spanish Occupation of Texas, 1519-1690” in The Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly (XVI, July, 1912, pp. 13-14). 

*H. E. Bolton, “The Spanish Occupation of Texas, 1519-1690”—loc. cit., 
p; 17. 
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energetic in promoting this venture was Father Juan Larios, 
guardian of the Franciscan friary* at Atoyac, about fifty miles 
south of Guadalajara. He is easily the leading agent in the con- 
quest of northern Coahuila between the years 1670 and 1675. 

An important turn in one’s career sometimes hinges on an inci- 
dent quite unimportant in itself. So it was in the case of Father 
Larios and his career in the Rio Grande region. In 1670, being 
guardian at Atoyac, he obtained permission to visit his sister in 
Durango. While returning to his Province, on the second day of 
the journey, he met two Indian warriors. Though terrifying in 
appearance, they soon reassured the friar, demanding by signs 
nothing more than that he accompany them to their home in the 
North and convert their people to Christianity. Larios was at a 
loss what to do. On the one hand, his priestly heart rebelled 
against refusing or deferring compliance with their appeal. On 
the other hand, as religious he was subject te the will of his 
Superiors without whose express approval he felt it ill-advised to 
accompany the Indians. He found a way out of this dilemma, 
however. At his instance, one of the Indians set out the next day 
for Guadalajara, bearing the letter which Larios wrote to his Min- 
ister Provincial, Father Juan Mohedano. In this letter he told the 
Provincial that, presuming permission, he was departing with the 
other Indian for the North; the Provincial should please give the 
venture his approval and his blessing. 

After traveling northeast for twenty days, Larios and his Indian 
guide came to a rancheria where they were heartily welcomed by the 
natives. Soon the rancheria had its chapel and its dwelling for 
the missionary. Larios began to study the language of the Indians, 
meanwhile instructing them as best he could in the tenets of 
Christianity and in the ways of civilized life. Apprized of his 
arrival, Indians of neighboring rancherias came to see and hear 
him, and before long the missionary was surrounded by more than 
five hundred Indians.* 

“Guardian” is the legal and official title of the superior of a larger 
community of Franciscans inhabiting what in English is termed a friary. 
Guardians by virtue of their office have active and passive voice in the 
Provincial chapters convoked at regular intervals either by the Minister 
Provincial or by the Minister General. The terms “prior” and “priory” 
are sometimes used in connection with Franciscans, but erroneously so. 

‘Mota Padilla, Conquista del reino de la Nueva Galicia en la América 
Septentrional. Afio de 1742, pp. 375-376. 
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From the available records it is not possible to determine where 
this first mission in northern Coahuila was located. Very probably 
it lay some thirty miles north of the present city of Monclova.°® 
Certain it is that from this central mission Larios made trips to 
other tribes and that on one of these trips, accompanied by five 
Catzale Indians, he came to where in later years the Mission of 
the Holy Name of Jesus was founded.* This was at a place called 
Peyotes, about fifty leagues from Monclova, almost due north, be- 
tween the Rio de las Sabinas and the Rio Grande.’ Here, on the 
very threshold of Texas, an incident occurred which shows to 
what dangers Larios exposed himself on such trips and to what 
extent he succeeded in winning the friendship of his Indian 
neophytes. On reaching the place called Peyotes, Larios and his 
five Catzale companions were stopped by three hundred Tobosos, 
long known as a fierce and warlike tribe. With devilish glee they 
invited the Catzales to take part in the mitote or head-dance 
which they would celebrate and for which they would use the head 
of the missionary. But the Catzales objected, eloquently protest- 
ing that the unoffending friar was their father who loved them 
more than he loved himself; that he had befriended them in time 
of need, established peace between them and their enemies, and 
instructed them in Christianity. Then they suggested that, in 
place of the head-dance, five of the Tobosos challenge the five 
Catzales to a game of bail. “If you win, the Father will be- 
long to you,” they stipulated; “but if we win, he must go free.” 
To this the Tobosos agreed. While these were selecting their 
five players, the Catzales brought Larios to a huge tree in the 
hollow of which they insisted that he hide himself. Thereupon 
they began the game of ball. Realizing after a time that he and 
his four tribesmen were losing, the captain of the Catzales boldly 
stepped forward and declared: “By the game we have lost the 
life of our Father; but we are determined to lose our own life 

‘Larios and his companion traveled northeast for twenty days. Taking 
six leagues as the average distance covered per day, the total distance 
would be one hundred and twenty leagues or about three hundred miles. 
Their point of departure was two days distant, apparently southeast, 
from Durango. 

*This mission, named Mision del Dulce Nombre Jesus de Peyotes, was 
founded in 1698. See Estevan Portillo, Apuntes para la historia de 
Coahuila y Tejas (Saltillo, 1886), p. 142. 

"See Portillo, Apuntes, p. 274. The present town of Peyotes is about 
ninety miles north of Monclovya. 
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in defending him.” With this they hastened to the tree where 
Larios was hiding, seized their weapons, and prepared for the 
attack. Strange to say, not one of the arrows that the Tobosos 
now discharged at the Catzales came closer than within a few 
feet of the friar’s defenders. Seeing that the enemy had run out 
of arrows and that their bows had become slack, the fearless 
Catzales took the offensive with deadly effect. Over a hundred 
Tobosos were killed, while the rest took to flight. Carefully 
guarding their missionary, the five Catzales departed under cover 
of night and reached their settlement. “So it was related to 
Father Estévan Martinez,” Mota Padilla concludes, “to whom he 
[Larios] unfolded his soul and who learned it also from the 
mouth of the victorious Indians and of some of the vanquished 
who afterwards became Christians.’’* 

For three years Father Larios labored successfully in this new 
vineyard of Christ, greatly encouraged by the official approval 
which the Minister Provincial gave the project and by the arrival 
of other friars who were sent to assist him. These, according to 
Mota Padilla, were Father Estévan Martinez and the two lay 
brothers Juan Barrero and Manuel de la Cruz.® Very probably it 
was also during these years that Larios founded and named San 
Ildefonso de la Paz, the settlement which was destined to figure 
so prominently a few year later.’® 

The civil authorities in Mexico realized the importance of 
securing northern Coahuila against the inroads of hostile tribes 
by cementing friendly relations with the more peaceful Indians 
and establishing them in organized settlements under the pro- 
tection of Spain. That steps were finally taken to achieve this 
purpose was again due in large measure to the energy of Father 
Larios. This we gather from the testimony of Father Joseph 
Pedruzo, Procurator General of the Province of Jalisco. Late 
in the spring of 1673, at the bidding of his Superiors, Larios left 
his Indian neophytes in the North and went to Parral. On his 
way to Guadalajara, where he was to report to the Provincial, he 
met a band of Indians, among whom were some who had been 


®Mota Padilla, Conquista, pp. 376-377. 

*Mota Padilla, Conquista, p. 376. Mota Padilla cites Manuel de la Cruz 
as being a priest. As will be learned later, however, it is certain that at 
this time Manuel was a lay brother. 

See below, note 15. 


or 
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baptized by him in northern Coahuila. Learning from these that 
all desired to become Christians and live in settlements and that 
they were now bound for Guadalajara to ask for missionaries, 
Larios selected twenty of the Indians and with them set out for 
Guadalajara, telling the rest to return to their lands and there 
await the arrival of missionaries. It was early in September, 
1673, that Larios with the twenty Indians, twelve of whom were 
Christians, reached Guadalajara and knocked at the door of the 
Franciscan friary.‘‘ From the official report of Father Alonso 
Guerrero, who at this time was visiting the Jalisco Province in 
the capacity of Commissary Visitor, we learn how cordially they 
were welcomed by the friars and how the Indians by their friendly 
and peaceful ways edified the citizens of Guadalajara. They 
assured the guardian of the friary, Father Diego Fregoso, that 
they had been sent by their captains to procure missionaries, that 
many of their tribesmen had been baptized by Father Larios, and 
that now they desired Father Larios and other Franciscans to 
come and settle permanently in their country.’ 

During the next three months the twenty Indians were cared 
for by the friars. The eight of their group who were not yet 
Christians received regular instructions in the faith and were 
solemnly baptized, prominent citizens of Guadalajara acting as 
sponsors. At the same time, the civil authorities negotiated with 
the Franciscans toward founding missions in the new frontier and 
settling the tribes in organized towns. The Real Audiencia em- 
powered the justicia mayor of Saltillo, Francisco de Elizondo, to 
lead a detachment of soldiers to the Rio de las Sabinas, receive 
the submission of the Indians to the Spanish crown, and in the 
name of the government apportion the lands among them. With 
the Bishop of Guadalajara they sanctioned the appointment, 
made by the Franciscan Provincial, of Father Larios as superior 

““Tanto de los Auttos e informacion dada por la parte de la Santa 
Provincia de Xalisco,’ MS.—Archivo San Francisco Grande, Biblioteca 
Nacional, I, 34-58. University of Texas Library. All manuscript sources 
used in the preparation of this paper have been consulted in the University 
of Texas Library and will be designated hereafter as U. T. L 

““Tnforme de los Autos que se hicieron para la mission de la Provincia 
de Quahuila este afio de 1673,”> MS.—Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 1-11., 
U. T. L. The account in this report differs in some particulars from 
that of the Procurator General. For instance, it makes it appear that 


the twenty Indians were all captains and that Larios did not accompany 
them to Guadalajara. 
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of the new mission field and of Father Francisco Penasco de 
Lozano and Brother Manuel de la Cruz as his assistants.’* 

On November 18, 1673, the three missionaries with the twenty 
Christian Indians left Guadalajara and set out for Saltillo. Here 
they learned that in the North various tribes had again risen in 
rebellion and committed numerous depredations. In view of 
this, even the Franciscans who resided in Saltillo supported the 
alcalde mayor in his contention that for the present it would be 
impossible and dangerous for the friars to enter the northern 
regions. But the latter protested that God would protect them, 
since their purpose was to save souls,’* a purpose which Larios 
knew from experience the mind of the Indians was able to ap- 
preciate. 

Taking leave of their confréres and friends in Saltillo, Larios 
and his companions set out for the much-dreaded North. After 
traveling sixty leagues they came to a rancheria where they were 
welcomed by five hundred and forty-three Indians, as Larios care- 
fully records, and by ten Indian captains of as many tribes who were 
living farther north between the Rio de las Sabinas and the Rio 
Grande. Scarcely had the missionaries begun to instruct the In- 
dians of this rancheria, when they learned from the ten captains 
that smallpox had broken out in their settlements farther north. 
Without delay the friars hastened to the stricken people and on 
January 23, 1674, they came to San Ildefonso, fourteen leagues 
north of the Rio de las Sabinas and twenty leagues south of the 
Rio Grande. Here they found numerous tribes, notably the 
Boboles, Guyquechales, Tiltiqui, and Mayhuam. Led by their 
chiefs, each of whom carried a Cross, more than five hundred 
Indians came out to welcome the missionaries. Deeply touched, 
the latter chanted the Te Deum Laudamus and followed the In- 
dians to the settlements where to their consternation a dwelling 
had already been erected for them. This, Larios tells us, was a 
a hut covered with reeds and in front of it stood a Cross. Di- 

*“Tanto de la Real Provision, . . . Comision del Rmo Obispo de este 
obispado de la Nueva Galicia, y Patente de muy R. P. Provincial de la 
orden de nuestro P. San Francisco en la Provincia de Xalisco,” MS.—Arch. 
San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 12-26, U. T, L.—Father Martinez and Brother 
Barrero, it seems, had previously returned to the Province. 

*““Tnvestigacion sobre la ereccion de la Mision de Santiago por el P. Fr. 
Damian Massanet, Aiio de 1690,” MS.—Manuscritos Historicos—Archivo 
Biblioteca Publico del Estado Jalisco, I, pp. 681. 683, 689. U. T. L. 
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rected doubtless by Brother Manuel, the Indians erected a brush- 
wood chapel and on the following day Father Larios celebrated 
Holy Mass in the presence of the Indians. Thereupon, besides 
attending to the sick Indians, the missionaries began to instruct 
those who were not stricken with the disease.** The hardships 
endured by the friars during these first days at San Indefonso 
are graphically described by an eyewitness, Rodrigo Morales, ser- 


oO 


geant in the detachment of soldiers under Captain Elizondo, who 
reached San Ildefonso four days after the arrival of Larios and 
his companions. “Here,” he testified, “a great epidemic of 
smallpox attacked them [the Indians], during which I witnessed 
and assisted at the baptism of more than three hundred persons, 
adults and children, who were in danger of death from the dis- 
ease. The number of people was very great. Here I saw the 
friars going about, consoling the sick and serving them. Their 
habit was so tattered that it reached only to the knees, and from 
the roughness of the roads their legs and feet were covered with 
blood. In addition to many hardsips, they had nothing to eat; 
and I saw them begging food from the Indians who gave them 
mescal and some roots which they ate.”** 

As previously stated, Captain Francisco de Elizondo and his 
detachment of twenty soldiers reached San Ildefonso on January 
27. Commissioned by the Governor of Nueva Viscaya to act in 
the name of the civil authorities, Elizondo interviewed the In- 
dian chiefs, received their promise of allegiance to the Spanish 
king, promised them in return the support and protection of 
Spain, and finally proposed that they select a site for their hab- 
itat, where he would place them in legal possession and where 
they would be expected to live peacefully in organized towns and 

*Juan Larios to the Commissary General, Saltillo, February 26, 1674; 
same to same, Saltillo, March 2, 1674; same to Captain Francisco de 
Elizondo, January 23, 1674, contained in “Autos . . . de la entrada 
que hizo el Capitan Francisco de Elizondo la tierra adentro”; MSS.—Arch, 
San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nae., I, 82-85, 111-113, 63-78., U. T. L. Nowhere in his 
correspondence does Larios say that on this occasion he named the settle- 
ment San Ildefonso. From this it would seem that the place had been 
previously visited and named by him, especially since some of the Indian 
captains were already baptized, having doubtless received the Sacrament 
during the earlier activity of Larios in these regions. 

“Investigacion . . . Ano de 1690,” MS.—Manuscritos Historicos— 
Arch, Bib. Pub. del Est. Jalisco,” I, pp. 691-692, U. T. L.—Practically the 
same was testified by another eyewitness on this occasion, the ensign of 
the detachment, Geronimo Juan Ramos (Ibidem, pp. 702-703). 
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cultivate the lands. Encouraged by the missionaries, the chiefs 
agreed to Elizondo’s proposals and selected for their habitat the 
lands farther south, along the north bank of the Rio de las 
Sabinas. Accordingly, Elizondo and his soldiers with Fathers 
Larios and Penasco and the Indian chiefs proceeded to the Rio 
de las Sabinas. Here, on February 1, 1674, Elizondo placed the 
Indians in legal possession of lands northward to the settlement 
of San Ildefonso and eastward as far as the mouth of the Rio 
de las Sabinas. The site where the prescribed ceremonies were 
enacted was named Santa Rosa de Santa Maria. Here, too, the 
friars decided to establish their headquarters. Before departing 
for Saltillo, Elizondo exhorted the Indians to obey the mission- 
aries who would henceforth reside in their midst and to live in 
peace among themselves and with the Spaniards.** 

After the departure of Elizondo and the soldiers, whose arrival 
had disquieted the Indians,'* Larios and Penasco returned to San 
Ildefonso. Here they assembled all the Indians who were able 
to travel and conducted them to Santa Rosa. Then, on Febru- 
ary 9, both friars set out for Saltillo. From here Pefasco con- 
tinued the journey to Guadalajara, bearing the official reports of 
the recent proceedings to the Commissary General. Larios, how- 
ever, remained at Saltillo to solicit material aid for the new mis- 
sion, making a special appeal to Francisco Barbarigo, the govern- 
ment protector of the Indians who had settled in the vicinity of 
Saltillo. Barbarigo, an ardent supporter of the northern project, 
eventually accompanied Larios to Santa Rosa where he took per- 
sonal charge of the material affairs of the mission. “In every 
way and with great generosity and charity,’ Larios writes, “he 
has aided us and the Indians. He is now going with me [to 
Santa Rosa] in order to direct the sowing of the fanegas of corn 
which he has given us for this purpose and to decide on the form 
of the church and of the town. He does this with a love which 


would make him a very zealous religious.”’® 


““Autos . . . de la entrada que hizo el Capitan Francisco de Eli- 
zondo la tierra adentro,’ MS.—Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 63-78, 
9. dA, 

*This we learn from the two eyewitnesses, previously cited, Rodrigo 
Morales and Gerénimo Juan Ramos. See above, Note 16, for references. 

“Juan Larios to the Commissary General, Saltillo, February 26, 1674. 
MS.—Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 82-85, U. T. L. See also Fray 
Francisco Basan to the Commissary General, Saltillo, July 19, 1674. MS. 
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Meanwhile, at Santa Rosa, Brother Manuel was alone with the 
Indians. In his letter to the Commissary General he informs us 
that seven hundred Indians were assembled at the new mission 
and that of these five hundred and twelve belonged to the tribe 
known as the Guyquechales. Because the epidemic of smallpox 
was still affecting their people, the Indian captains asked per- 
mission to settle temporarily farther inland, promising to return 
to Santa Rosa at the half-moon of March. Manuel granted them 
the permission and with the Obayos and some of the Boboles went 
to a place five leagues south of the Rio de las Sabinas. We 
can easily imagine the dismay of Father Larios when on March 
20, accompanied by Francisco Barbarigo, he returned from Sal- 
tillo and learned from Brother Manuel what had happened. 
Knowing the fickle nature of the Indians and realizing that the 
time for their return had already elapsed, Larios justly feared 
they would not keep their promise. Accordingly, he sent Brother 
Manuel in search of the Boboles. After six days, having found 
these Indians in an arroyo some twelve leagues distant, Manuel 
returned with them to Santa Rosa where Barbarigo had mean- 
while begun the erection of a chapel and other necessary build- 
ings.”° 

Gladly would the zealous Brother have joined Barbarigo in tliis 
work. But another duty, far more arduous and perilous, awaited 
him. “When I arrived with them” [the Boboles|, he writes, “he 
[Father Larios] asked me whether I was resolved to go in search 
of the Guyquechale Indians, of whom we had information that 
they were on the other side of the Rio del Norte [Rio Grande]. 
I told him that, if he commanded me under obedience, I would 
in no manner refuse. So in obedience he imposed this upon me 
and the next day, after receiving the Sacraments,” I left with- 
—Ibidem, I, 129-134; and Peticion presentada a Francisco Barbarigo por 
Fray Juan Larios, San Esteban de la Nueva Tlascala, February 26, 1674. 
MS.—Ibidem, I, 88-110. 

*Brother Manuel de la Cruz to the Commissary General, Saltillo, May 
29, 1674. MS.—Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 118-125, U. T. L.—Unfor- 
tunately, Manuel does not say expressly that he returned to Santa Rosa 
after finding the Boboles. There are indications, however, that it was 
Santa Rosa and not San Ildefonso. See below, note 23. 


“It should be recalled that Manuel was not a priest and hence had not 
the faculty to celebrate Holy Mass. He could, however, receive the sacra- 
ments of Penance and Holy Communion. 
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out fear of the dangers, of which I shall speak later.2* Such were 
the circumstances under which Manuel undertook the journey 
that led him across the Rio Grande into what is today the State 
of Texas. 

Apparently on March 29, accompanied by five Indians, Brother 
Manuel left Santa Rosa.** Four and a half days later, having 
covered forty leagues in a northerly direction, they reached the 
Rio Grande. Where the river formed two forks they crossed and 
stepped on Texas soil, probably some miles below the present city 
of Del Rio. The next day at sunrise they continued the journey 
and three days later, covering approximately six leagues a day, 
they came to “a mountain range which the Indians called 
Dacate.”** Here they met a friendly Indian who warned them 
against pursuing that route. Hostile Indians, he said, were in- 
formed of their arrival?® and were coming to capture the friar 
and kill his companions. They disregarded the Indian’s warn- 
ing, however, and continued northward until they came to an 
arroyo. This was probably Devil’s River, northwest of Del Rio. 
Here they remained in hiding for three days. During this time 
one of the Indians whom the Brother had sent out to reconnoiter 
same back with the news that the Boboles “were camping in the 
same arroyo about six leagues farther up.” 

“Rejoicing over such good news,” writes Manuel, “I departed 
at midnight and at about nine o’clock in the morning I reached 
the camp, where I was well received by all.” From these Indians 
it was learned that the Guyquechales were camping at a distance 
of about eight leagues. Eager to get in touch with this powerful 
tribe, Manuel sent a messenger to their captain. The latter, to 

“Brother Manuel de la Cruz to the Commissary General, Saltillo, May 
29, 1674. MS.—Loc. cit—From this letter, the only source of information, 
we gather the details of the Brother’s memorable entrada into Texas. 

*He does not say expressly that he departed from Santa Rosa. We 
conclude this from the fact that this place had been selected as the central 
settlement both by the Indians and by the missionaries. Moreover, Manuel 
says that, after traveling forty leagues northward, he reached the Rio 
Grande; which statement seems to indicate that Santa Rosa rather than 
San Idlefonso was the point of departure. 

*Very probably these were the hills along Devils River in Valverde 
County, Texas. For this and other information concerning the topography 
of Texas I am indebted to Mr. David Donoghue of Fort Worth. 


*avisados de un demonio que se les aparece en forma visible—informed 
by a demon who appears to them in visible form,” Manuel’s letter reads. 
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quote the Brother’s report, “knowing of my arrival*® and of the 
danger I was in, set out to see me so hastily that before sunset 
he was in my company, bringing in his own for my protection 
ninety-eight archers arrayed in their war paint.” The appear- 
ance of these warriors must have been terrifying. “All came,” 
says the report, “prepared for battle, well provided with arrows, 
with only a breechcloth of shammy skin over their privy parts 
and a large one of hide, over arms and chest many stripes of red 
and yellow and white; on their head some had wreaths of mesquite 
leaves, others wreaths of estofiate silvestre ;** and over these 
wreaths some beautiful feathers.” Having embraced the captain, 
Manuel told him that, being worried over the failure of the Guy- 
quechales to return to Santa Rosa at the appointed time, he had 
come to find them and, if they desired, bring them back to the 
settlement. The captain, in turn, assured the Brother that he 
and all his people earnestly wished to be Christians and that con- 
sequently they would now go wherever the Brother would lead 
them. 

Meanwhile Indian scouts reported that hostile Indians, one hun- 
dred and eighty in number, were coming to carry out their mur- 
derous design. At this the Bobole and Guyquechale captains, in 
their solicitude for the safety of Manuel, advised him to remain 
at the camp with the women and children, while they would go 
out with their warriors and meet the enemy. But Manuel was 
made of sterner stuff. “I told them,” he writes, “that under no 
circumstances would I do this; that now I had none who were 
more sons and brothers to me than they; and that consequently 
I would not desert them even unto death. Happy over my re- 
solve,” he adds, “they said: Now we can see that you love us; 
and you may rest assured that we would rather die than desert 
you.” Evidently, like Father Larios, Brother Manuel had gained 
the love and confidence of the Indians. 

Encouraged by these mutual avowals of friendship, Manuel and 
the combined force of Bobole and Guyquechale warriors, one hun- 
dred and forty-seven strong, set out to encounter the enemy. It 

*Perhaps it was a Guyquechale Indian of this camp who had previously 
warned Manuel and his companions. Naturally, on returning to the camp, 
he informed his captain of the Brother’s arrival. 

“This is a medicinal herb which is found in Mexico and is used as a 
remedy against cholic. 
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was about ten o’clock at night when they departed and before 
daybreak they spied the hostile camp. The next morning at sun- 
rise they, in turn, were spied by the enemy. Both parties now 
prepared for battle. Being outnumbered, Manuel’s defenders 
were seized with fear. At this point in his narrative Manuel de- 
scribes a truly remarkable scene. “I told them not to fear,” he 
writes, “since God would surely come to their aid. Taking out 
my Crucifix, [ showed it to them and said that they should not 
lose heart; that they were defending the law of God which their 
enemies refused to accept and instead, deceived by the devil whom 
they call their god, were persecuting this Master who died for us 
on the Cross.” Being Christians, some of the Indians with their 
captains evidently grasped the import of these words. The 
Brother having retired from the scene of the coming conflict, his 
Indian warriors “prepared their bows and with a horrible yell 
attacked the enemy so valorously that the enemy, unable to resist 
them, took to flight and sought refuge in the aforesaid Dacate 
mountain range.” Seven of the hostile band were killed in the 
skirmish, while many others, among them four women, were taken 
prisoner. “Coming back to me,” writes Manuel, “victorious and 
happy, they kissed the Crucifix and, passing their hands over 
head and face, said in their language: Y taoque Dios, which is 
their way of saying: O Father God.” Needless to add, at the 
request of Manuel, the Indian prisoners were not put to death. 
There was great rejoicing in the camp of the Boboles when the 
warriors returned and related how they had routed the enemy. 
On the following day, Manuel and all the Indians—men, women, 
and children—set out for the rancheria of the Guyquechales, 
guided by their captain who with his warriors had come to pro- 
tect the missionary and the friendly Boboles. The rancherwa, it 
seems, lay toward the southeast and nearer the Rio Grande. They 
reached it after traveling two days. Here, too, the arrival of 
the Brother and the news of the recent victory caused great joy. 
All told, six hundred and seventy-three Indians were now assem- 
bled at the rancheria. Agreeing to return to the lands which 
had been assigned to them three months before on the Rio de las 
Sabinas, they departed the next day with Brother Manuel who 
at this point in his report is careful to note that he had spent 


twenty-one days in the region north of the Rio Grande, 1. e. in 
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what today constitutes Maverick, Kinney, and Valverde counties, 
in Texas. They crossed the river at two forks and over a wide 
ford, in the middle of which was an island of sand. Two days 
later, pursuing a southerly course, they came to a creek where 
they met the Pinanca and the Tiltiquemayo Indians, numbering 
one hundred and sixty-six persons. Taking these with them, they 
traveled eight days and reached the Nueces River, in Mexico. 
This they crossed and on the following day came to a meadow 
which lay between two hills and through which flowed a spring. 
Here they met eight-two Indians of the Babosarigame tribe, who 
welcomed the visitors and gladly joined them on their way to 
Santa Rosa. Manuel’s company now numbered eight hundred 
and twenty-one Indians. Finally they came to a creek which was 
only ten leagues from Santa Rosa. Here Manuel permitted the 
Indians to rest for three days, he himself continuing the journey 
alone. “Arriving at the pueblo,” he writes, “I found my dear 
companion, Father Juan Larios, and with him Captain Francisco 
Barbarigo. They were finishing the adobe church and its sacristy 
which with the hut for our habitation we completed the day after 
my arrival.” It was May 2, 1674, when Manuel reached Santa 
Rosa.** About six weeks had elapsed since his departure, and of 
these he had spent three weeks on Texas soil. 

It will be remembered that on February 9 Father Francisco 
Penasco de Lozano accompanied Father Larios to Saltillo. From 
there he went to Guadalajara in order to present the official re- 
ports to the Commissary General of the Franciscans.*° Brother 
Manuel reached Santa Rosa on May 2 and on the following day 
Father Peiiasco arrived. Two months later, on July 7, while still 
at Santa Rosa, he addressed to the Commissary General the valu- 
able letter in which he relates, incidentally, the journey he made 
across the Rio Grande into Texas.*° Not being a diary, the let- 
ter unfortunately does not indicate the time consumed, the dis- 

**Manuel says he reached Santa Rosa one day before the arrival of 
Father Pefiasco. From Basan’s letter we gather that Pefiasco arrived 
there on May 3. 

*Juan Larios to the Commissary General, Saltillo, March 2, 1674. MS.— 
Arch, San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nae. I, 111-113. U, T. L. 

“Francisco Pefiasco de Lozano to the Commissary General, Santa Rosa 
de Maria y Valle de la Concepcion, July 7, 1674, MS.—Arch, San Fr. Gr., 


Bib. Nac., I, 126-128. U.T. L. From this letter we gather the details of 
Pefiasco’s journey. 
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tances covered, the direction taken, and the places visited on this 
journey. All we know for certain is that Pefiasco departed from 
Santa Rosa on May 8 and was back by July 7%, that he crossed 
the Rio Grande and entered Texas, that he treated with and won 
over the Indians, and that some of these Indians belonged to the 
Tejas tribe. 

One of the Indian tribes who, like the Boboles and, Guyque- 
chales, had failed to return to Santa Rosa at the stipulated time 
were the Manosprietas. Perhaps it was the success of Brother 
Manuel, who had just returned with more than eight hundred 
Indians, that prompted Father Penasco to go in search of the 
Manosprietas. After telling the Commissary General how the 
missionaries were compelled to visit the Indians in the mountains 
and how they had “to go after them fifty and seventy leagues, 
suffering countless hardships,” Penasco continues: “Having ar- 
rived at this settlement,*! I set out from there on the 8th of 
May in search of a tribe called the Manosprietas. I found them 
four leagues on the other bank of the Rio del Norte [Rio Grande] 
and distant from the settlement about fifty leagues.”** The 
Manosprietas welcomed him, regaled him with buffalo meat, and 
promised to set out for Santa Rosa in eight days. They also 
told him of another tribe, the Giorna, who lived eight leagues 
To these Penasco sent Indian envoys, who should 


farther on. 
tiorna to come and see him. “They told the envoys,” 


invite the 
he relates, “that they did not wish to go anywhere, because they 
were well off in this country, where food and necessary sustenance 
were not lacking to them.” But the friar was not to be put off 
so easily. He sent another envoy, instructing him to assure the 
Giorna that it was not his purpose to take them from their country, 
but only to free them from their errors and to tell them about 
the true God. If what he said should please them, they could 
accept it. They would not be forced, however; nor would anyone 
molest them. ‘“T’o the second envoy they listened with greater 
concern,” Penasco writes. “Handing over to him [the envoy] a 


*1i, e., Santa Rosa, where he wrote the letter. 

“Accordingly, he covered forty-six leagues before reaching the Rio 
Grande. The fact, gathered from another source (see note 34), that he 
brought Tejas Indians back with him, seems to show that after leaving 
Santa Rosa he followed a more easterly route and penetrated into eastern 
Texas, the home of the Tejas. 
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boy of the Quezale Indians, who was a captive, they said that after 
two days they would come to see me. 

The Giorna kept their promise. “Those of the rancherta where 
I was staying,” the missionary writes, “went out to receive them, 
all daubed with paint. They performed a dance for them, which 
is a sign of peace; and they exchanged bows and arrows for 
greater security of peace.” On the following day, with the aid 
of an interpreter, Penasco spoke to the Giorna Indians about God 
and told them about the king of Spain. He exhorted them to 
form settlements and to live in peace and friendship with their 
neighbors. Finally he assured them that the missionaries, to 
quote from his letter, “were sent by God and by his majesty in 
order to protect them against the Spaniards* and to instruct them 
in our holy Catholic faith.” 

“T got on so well with them,” Penasco continues, “that I won 
over more than three hundred of them, while seventy others re- 
mained with some sick in order that, when these were restored to 
health, they might come to the settlement, where we have at dis- 
tances of two, three, five, and seven leagues more than three thousand 
and two hundred Indians.” With this summary statement, he con- 
cludes the account of his journey. Whether the above-mentioned 
seventy Indians ever came to Santa Rosa is not known. The 
other three hundred of the Giorna, jhowever, together with the 
Manosprietas accompanied Father Penasco on his return to the 
Rio de las Sabinas where they doubtless received a cordial wel- 
come from Father Larios and the Indians settled there. It is 
important to add that among the Indians whom Penasco met on 
this occasion and took with him to Santa Rosa were some of the 
Tejas tribe.** Consequently, more than a decade before Father 

*Here Pefiasco adds parenthetically: “for whom they have a notable 
abhorrence on account of the knowledge they have of the tyrannies they 
[the Spaniards] practice on those in the country beyond.” This is a frank 
statement and largely true to fact. Past abuses practiced on the Indians, 
in defiance of protecting laws of Spain, by unscrupulous individuals and 
petty government officials was one of the obstacles that hampered the ~ 
work of Father Larios and his fellow missionaries in northern Coahuila 
at this time. 

*This fact, not stated in Pefiasco’s letter, we gather from the testimony 
officially rendered sixteen years later at Saltillo. The occasion for this 
testimony was the investigation, conducted by the alcalde mayor of Sal- 
tillo, incidental to the controversy that arose between the Franciscan 


Province of Jalisco and the Franciscan Missionary College of Queretaro 
over Father Massanet’s founding of Mission Santiago, in Coahuila, one 
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Damian Massanet began his activity in Coahuila and entered 
Texas, Father Penasco established contact with and achieved the 
conversion of some Tejas—Indians who were to play so promi- 
nent a role fifteen years later in the temporary occupation of 
eastern Texas, 

The efforts of Brother Manuel and Father Penasco were emi- 
nently successful. By July, as stated in Penasco’s letter, more 
than three thousand Indians were again assembled on the lands 
adjoining the Rio de las Sabinas. Thanks to the zeal of Captain 
Francisco Barbarigo and Brother Francisco Basan, the mission- 
aries at Santa Rosa had an adobe chapel and sacristy for divine 
services and a large hut for their habitation, all sufficiently 
equipped to satisfy present needs. Four fanegas of corn were 
planted and a supply of vegetables was available. However 
promising the outlook, Larios and his fellow missionaries were 
not so sanguine as to expect their path of duty would be free 
from all difficulties and obstacles. To humor the petulant chil- 
dren of the forest and keep them in the settlements, to preserve 
peace and harmony among them, to travel on foot from settle- 
ment to settlement, to visit the Indians in their hovels and to 
witness their depraved ways, to acquire a working knowledge of 
their languages, to imbue their carnal minds with Christian 
truths and principles, to wean them from their barbarous cus- 
toms and habits and win them over to clean and orderly living, 
to provide food and clothing for them, to teach them, and espe- 
cially to induce them to cultivate the land, to protect their rights 
and interests against selfish and unscrupulous whites—these were 
tasks that involved many hardships and problems. 

Brother Basan offers a vivid description of conditions as they 
obtained in the new mission during the spring of 1674. He tells 
us how disheartened the friars were when Father Penasco re- 
turned from the South and reported that those in authority mani- 
fested little interest in the Coahuila project. “They felt this 
very keenly,” he writes, “and it greatly disheartened them, since 
they have so many souls to care for and suffer want even unto 
hunger and nakedness. Their habits are very ragged from trav- 
eling. Since in their poverty they lack the mules to carry suffi- 


league distant from the Jalisco Mission de la Caldera, some of whose 
Indian converts Massanet took for the new mission. 


Bee: 
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cient supplies, there is no occasion to help them often. Only 
when they sent for it with two mules, were two loads of wheat 
and ground corn and a string of sausage brought to them. This 
is all the luxury they possess. . . . At present they have 
prickly pears in abundance. This will last till November. But 
after that there will be no more. If they have snow and the 
weather is very cold, it will be fish without end. But one can 
not eat fried fish every day. We have seen and caught some 
delicious fish; they are large and palatable. If elsewhere they 
are good because fire, fat, and spices are available, there they 
are prepared merely on live coals. The number of people is 
large and they live in small groups. In the settlement alone, 
within a radius of two and three and four leagues, there are more 
than three thousand persons.”** And yet, despite hardships, and 
privations, the friars would make merry over their lot. With a 
fine touch of humor Father Pefiasco says of Brother Basan and 
the effects of his two months’ sojourn at Santa Rosa: “He ar- 
rived very stout, but he left wearing, as could be seen, much more 
clothes than is permitted us. As to clothes,” he adds in the same 
strain, “I judge we shall soon be wearing buffalo and deer skins. 
But all this is as welcome to us as the roses in June.”** 

What made the lot of Larios and his companions doubly hard 
was the seeming indifference on the part of those who by virtue 
of their office controlled the means that would lighten the labors 
and further the cause of the missionaries. The letters of Brothers 
Manuel and Basan reveal in unmistakable terms that the journey 
of Father Penasco to Guadalajara had been in vain. “On the 
same day,” writes Manuel, “Father Francisco Pefasco arrived 
[at Santa Rosa], in whom and with whom we were expecting 
Your Reverence would favor us in some way as our father and 
shepherd. But he returned disconsolate; wherefore . . . I 
had to depart for Saltillo in order to seek aid.”** Under date 
of May 28, 1674, Basan warned the Commissary General against 
accepting the information given him by those who did not know 

“Francisco Basan to the Commissary General, Saltillo, July 19, 1674. 
MS.—Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 129-134. U. T. L. 

*Francisco Pefiasco to the Commissary General, Santa Rosa de Maria y 
Valley de la Concepcion, July 7, 1674. MS.—Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. 
Nac., I, 126-128. U. T. L. 


Manuel de la Cruz to the Commissary General, Saltillo, May 29, 1674. 
MS.—Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 118-125. U. T. L. 
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what they were talking about, adding rather caustically that it 
was one thing to see the conditions in northern Coahuila and an- 
other to talk about them. Some six weeks later, on July 19, 
Basan writes that the Commissary General would not even listen 
to Pefnasco’s request for assistance.** On the other hand, it 
should be noted that under date of March 12, 1674, as we learn 
from Larios himself, the Commissary General promised him ad- 
ditional missionaries, although it does not seem that Fathers 
Hstévan Martinez and Dionisio de San Buenaventura, apparently 
the two appointees, came to Santa Rosa before the following 
August, shortly after the mission had been robbed and ruined.*° 

This indifference and inactivity of the Franciscan Superiors was 
in large measure due to the controversy that occupied the attention 
of the civil authorities concerning the form of government to be 
organized in Coahuila. Until this controversy was definitely set- 
tled and government aid thereby assured, the Franciscan authori- 
ties naturally withheld the generous and whole-hearted support 
they would have otherwise accorded the Coahuila project. On May 
15, 1674, the Real Audiencia at Guadalajara definitely appointed 
Antonio de Balecarcel alcalde mayor of the Province of Coahuila 
for a period of five years, during which time according to the 
contract Balcircel was to explore and colonize the province at his 
own expense. There were those, however, who strenuously opposed 
the appointment and project of Balcarcel, declaring it would 
develop into another case of exploitation and thus prove detri- 
mental to the pacification of the Indians. Most prominent among 
these opponents, even after the official appointment of Balcarcel, 
were Francisco de Elizondo and Agustin de Echevers, both public 
officials in Saltillo.*° 

Meanwhile the Indians of northern Coahuila had again become 
unruly and in July, during the temporary absence of the mission- 
aries, had robbed the sacristy at Santa Rosa and burned most of 
the mission buildings. Evidently, to prevent this local disturbance 

“Francisco Basan to the Commissary General, Saltillo, May 28, 1674; 
same to same, Saltillo, July 19, 1674. MSS.—Arch San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., 
I, 114-117, 129-134. U. T. L. 

“Juan Larios to the Minister Provincial, San José de Parral, September 
15, 1674; Dionisio de San Buenaventura to the Commissary General, 
Saltillo, October 31, 1674. MSS.—Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 135- 
140, 141-142. U. T. L. 

“Estevan Portillo, Apuntes, pp. 45-53. 
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from developing into a general rebellion, it would be necessary for 
the government to make a display of military force. Whatever the 
attitude of the friars toward military force may have been, it is 
significant that Father Larios, who had sided with the opponents 
of Balcarcel*! and as late as October 15, 1674, declared that no 
presidio was necessary in Coahuila, changed his mind concerning 
the presidio. In his lengthy report of December 30, 1674, he wrote 
that a presidio of at least a hundred men was necessary to protect 
the convert Indians and to keep in check the wild tribes farther 
north. Moreover, he had his misgivings over the small force that 
Balearcel commanded, “because,” he writes, ‘‘although there is no 
need for conquest, it is necessary for the Indians to recognize that 
his majesty and his ministers have the forces needed to chastise 
the rebels.’’4* 

In September, 1674, the controversy between Balcarcel and his 
opponents was definitely settled. Recognized now as alcalde mayor 
of Coahuila, Balcircel began his march northward, stopping at 
intervals to interview the Indians and to found settlements.** On 
December 8, he reorganized the settlement of Nuevo Almadén and 
named it Nuestra Sefora de Guadalupe. In this place, the present 
city of Monclova, he and the missionaries established their head- 
quarters. For the Indians who resided in the neighborhood and 
for those whom the friars meanwhile assembled from the North, 
Barearcel, on April 26, 1675, founded the town of San Miguel de 
Luna and appointed a Bobole Indian, Lasaro Agustin, its first 
governor.** 

As early as December 30, [674, Father Larios contemplated 
entering “in the beginning of February, the land beyond the Rio 
del Norte which is eighty leagues distant from this town” [of 

“Juan Larios to the Commissary General, Patos, January 15, 1675. 
MS.—Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 150-151. U. T. L.—In this letter 
Larios commends the generosity of Echevers and refers to the new hard- 
ships and persecutions which the entrada of Balcarcel have created for the 
missionaries. 

“Juan Larios to the Commissary General, Guadalupe. December 30, 1674. 
MS.—Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 141-149. U. T. L. 

*“On the way northward he founded San Pedro y San Pablo de Anaelo, 
about twenty leagues from Saltillo; Santa Isabel, ten leagues farther up; 
and finally Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, thirteen leagues north of Santa 
Isabel. Three Franciscans took part in the founding of these places; viz., 
Fathers Larios and Dionisio de San Buenaventura and Brother Manuel 
de la Cruz. See Estevan Portillo, Apuntes, pp. 53-68. 

“Estevan Portillo, Apuntes, pp. 68-69, 98-102. 
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Guadalupe]. Informing the Commissary General of this plan, 
Larios says that he would take another friar with him and would 
send a third friar*® to the Catujanes. The purpose he had in mind 
was “to see the Casique Don Estevan who was there with all his 
people [notably the Guyquechales] and who told me that he would 
wait there for me.” In this way Larios expected “also to prepare 
the way for the entry of the alcalde mayor,” who was to undertake 
an expedition northward “to see and explore the land and to count 
the Indians.”** It is not known whether the missionaries made 
these advance journeys.** However, if Balcarcel, who seems not to 
have been in a hurry to penetrate farther north and eventually 
entrusted the enterprise to his lieutenant, set his face against these 
advance movements of the missionaries, we can understand why 
Larios begins his letter of January 15, 1675, with the statement that 
“with the entry of the Alcalde Mayor, Don Antonio Balearcel, in 
the Province of Coahuila our hardships and persecutions have in- 
creased.”*® This apparent indifference of Balcarcel in a matter 
that mainly interested the friars may have been one of the causes 
of misunderstanding between them. In view of what occurred 
earlier and elsewhere in Mexico, Larios would have been justified 
in suspecting that Balcarcel’s chief aim was the material exploita- 
tion of Coahuila with a minimum of attention to the spiritual phase 
of the conquest. On the other hand, it should be remembered 
that, as Larios himself admitted, the military force under Bal- 
carcel’s command was not sufficient for extensive activities in a 
land where formidable Indian tribes infested the forests and moun- 
tain passes. Until he was reasonably certain that the majority of 
these tribes were willing to live in peace with the Spaniards, 
Balcarcel was justified in limiting his activities to the new town 
of Guadalupe and its vicinity. 

It was not until April, 1675, shortly after founding the Indian 
town of San Miguel de Luna, that Balcarcel fitted out the expedi- 
tion which for the third time within a twelvemonth brought the 


“This third friar was undoubtedly Brother Manuel who with Father 
Dionisio de San Buenaventura had already been active among the Catujanes. 

“Juan Larios to the Commissary General, Guadalupe, December 30, 
1674. MS.—Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 141-149. U. T. L. 

“Possibly, Brother Manuel went to the Catujanes, as planned, and for 
this reason did not accompany Bosque on the expedition four months later. 

*Juan Larios to the Commissary General, Patos, January 15, 1675. 
MS.—Arch. San Fr. Gr., Bib. Nac., I, 150-151. U. T. L. 
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Spaniards of Mexico across the Rio Grande into Texas.*® As 
stated in the official report of the expedition,” the Manosprietas and 
other tribes of the Rio Grande region had asked that missions and 
towns be established in their country. Evidently, they presented 
their petition through Father Larios and the missionaries, who in 
turn finally prevailed on the alcalde mayor to explore the Rio 
Grande region and negotiate with the Indians. Balcarcel did not 
conduct the expedition personally, but entrusted its military phase 
to his lieutenant, Fernando del Bosque, and detailed ten. soldiers 
to accompany him in addition to the Indian governor of San 
Miguel de Luna and twenty-one Bobole Indians. Two mission- 
aries were to look after the spiritual affairs of the expedition, 
Fathers Larios and Dionisio de San Buenaventura, the former as 
commissary missionary and the latter as chaplain. As stated in 
the official report of the expedition, its purpose was “to reconnoitre 
the nations of the following of Don Esteban Gueiquesale, who live 
toward the Sierra Dacate and in its vicinity, and the others of their 
district and neighborhood”** and to see whether “they wish to 
settle in pueblos and be Christians, with religious to catechise and 
instruct them.”°? 

On Tuesday, April 30, 1675, the expedition set out from Guada- 
lupe and proceeded almost due north toward the Rio Grande. 
Practically every day the friars were given opportunity to impart 
religious instruction to the Indians who accompanied them or whom 
they met on the way. Wherever a halt was made, Bosque had a 
wooden Cross erected and took formal possession of the region in 
the name of the Spanish king. On May 7, after covering about 
forty-six leagues, they reached San Ildefonso, where a year before 
Larios and his companions had tarried with the Indians and wel- 
comed Captain Elizondo. The “ruins of two grass huts, already 
almost rotten,” which Bosque found at San Ildefonso, were “per- 


“Estevan Portillo, Apuntes, pp. 104-106. 

“This report or diary is in Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 1542- 
1706—Original Narratives of Early American History (New York, 1925, 
pp. 283-309), translated and edited by H. E. Bolton. For the Spanish text 
see Estevan Portillo, Apuntes, pp. 106-130. After comparing the transla- 
tion with Portillo’s text, I followed it verbatim. 

“The reader will recall that it was this that Larios had in mind four 
months before, when he spoke of entering the Rfo Grande region in 
February. 

“Diary of Fernando del Bosque, 1675, in Spanish Exploration, p. 307. 
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haps the remains of the mission settlement established in the 
previous year by Father Larios.”** The fact that the diary makes 
no mention of the expedition having come to Santa Rosa shows 
that from Guadalupe to San Ildefonso the expedition proceeded 
directly north. Bosque had been with Captain Elizondo the year 
before and consequently knew the shorter route te the Rio Grande. 
Furthermore, it is significant that, after crossing the Rio Grande, 
the expedition met only friendly Indians. This seems to indicate 
that, beyond the river, they traversed practically the same region 
which Brother Manuel had visited twelve months before. In fact, 
on one occasion the Indians they met said expressly that they were 
waiting for the return of the friars. 

On Saturday, May 11, after traveling nineteen leagues since 
their departure from San Ildefonso, the expedition “arrived at a 
very copious and very wide river, with a current more than four 
hundred varas across, which the Indians said was called Rio del 
Norte.”** They passed up the bank of the stream in search of a 
place where they could ford it. Not finding such a place, they 
crossed “at a place where the river forms three branches.” The 
crossing was made very probably a little below Eagle Pass in 
Maverick County, Texas. Naming the river Rio de San Buenaven- 
tura, Bosque continued northward about four leagues and came 
to “an arroyo between hills.” Here they met fifty-four Yorica and 
Jeapa Indians. These volunteered to conduct the expedition to the 
Dacate mountains which Bosque was instructed to visit. After 
marching about three leagues farther, they met the chiefs of the 
Bibit and the Jume Indians, numbering more than a hundred 
persons. The former chief informed the Spaniards that he and 
some of his people had been baptized in Saltillo; that the rest of 
his people would also have come to Saltillo to receive Baptism, if the 
distance were not so great and an epidemic of smallpox had not 
reduced them in number. In this same place, which Bosque name 
San Vicente, the expedition met six heathen Indians of four differ- 
ent tribes, all subject to Don Estevan, captain of the Guyquechales, 
whom Larios was doubtless hoping to meet. These Indians assured 
Bosque that they were “waiting to be Christians and to live 


Diary, loc. cit., p. 294, note 3. 
“That is to say, the Indians assured them that this was the river which 
the Spaniards in Mexico knew as the Rio del Norte. 
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under instruction in the Christian doctrine, and to settle in 
a pueblo.” 

After marching four leagues, presumably in a more northwest- 
erly direction,®* they came to a river called Ona which, the Indians 
said, meant salty.°° “This place,” the diary records, “has many 
groves of oak and mesquite; there are many buffalo; the country 
has fine pastures: and there are many fish in the river which I 
found unoccupied and uninhabited.” Hearing of the arrival of 
the Spaniards, four chiefs came with their people to see them. 
All told, there were eleven hundred and seventy-two Indians. 
None had so far been baptized. In fact, as the chiefs told Bosque, 
they had never seen Spaniards. As to becoming Christians and 
living in towns, they asked this on behalf of their women and the 
young members of their tribes; but they themselves on account of 
their advanced years would prefer to remain heathen. We can 
imagine what the missionaries thought and felt at this naive sug- 
gestion. Bosque took formal possession of the place and named it 
San Isidro. Very probably because the Indians were so numerous 
at this place,*’ it was proposed to establish them here in a settle- 
ment. To this the chiefs agreed; whereupon, to quote the diary, 
“their people approached, and both men and women devotedly 
kissed the sleeves of the habits of the Fathers . . . Juan 
Larios and . . . Dionisio de San Buenaventura; and they asked 
permission to give them as alms something of what they possessed, 
as a mark of gratitude to God for having opened to them the way 
to the truth. And at once they began throwing things upon the 
ground, some a piece of tallow, others hides or skins of animals, 
of the kind with which they clothe themselves or cover themselves, 
and in which they sleep 

On the following day, Thursday, May 16, “was erected in said 
post [of San Isidro] a portable altar’*S and “prepared to say 


°° 


“Having crossed the Rio Grande and traveled four leagues northward, 
the expedition, in order to avoid the arid and barren wastes of what is to- 
day eastern Kinney County, continued in a more northwesterly direction 
and for a time kept close to the Rio Grande. 

*Very probably this is one of the creeks between Ea 
Rio. The expedition was still east of Del Rio. 

“Tf the Indians whom he met since crossing the Rio Grande joined his 
company, Bosque was now surrounded by more than thirteen hundred 
Indians. 

A “portable altar,” sometimes called altar stone, is a stone slab which 
contains a small repository with relics of Saints. Where this slab does not 
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Mass; and at a signal made with a small bell the people came to 
hear it.” Larios himself celebrated the August Mysteries.*® After 
Holy Mass the Indians approached the missionaries and asked to 
be baptized. Larios explained to them, however, “that he could 
not baptize them until they knew their prayers” ;*° but “to console 
them he baptized fifty-five infants,** the Spaniards acting as their 
godfathers.” It would be interesting to know for certain where 
these ceremonies of Holy Mass and Baptism were enacted. All 
that can be gleaned from the record, however, is a probability that 
they took place some six leagues or about a day’s travel east of Del 
Rio, either in Kinney or in Valverde counties. It does not 
seem that up till now the expedition had left the Rio Grande to 
any considerable distance. They were heading for the Dacate 
mountains which, as previously noted,** we take to have very 
probably been the hills along what is known today as Devils River. 

For obvious reasons also the following incident is worth record- 
ing. At San Isidro a Guyquechale Indian came and presented 
Bosque wit’) a Spanish boy about twelve years old. He had “a 
black streak on his face running from the forehead to the nose, 
and two on the cheeks, one on each, like o’s, and many rows of them 
on the left arm and one on the right.” From the Indian it was 
learned that this boy had been captured near Parral, in Mexico, 
with two other Spanish children, a boy and a girl. The three were 
carried off to Texas, where this boy was given to the Cabesas 
Indians who, “although they loved him like a brother,” were now 
eager to return him to the Spaniards “as a sign of friendship.” 
constitute the entire table or mensa of the altar, the rubrics require that it 
be large enough to hold during Mass the Sacred Species of bread and wine, 
for which reason it is placed in the center of the table. This stone slab 
with its relics is to remind the faithful of the fact that in the beginning 
of Christianity and during the first centuries of bloody persecutions Holy 
Mass was celebrated in the catacombs and on the tombs of the martyrs. 

*As far as I know, this is the earliest record of Holy Mass having been 
celebrated within what is today the State of Texas. 

That is, until they were sufficiently instructed in the tenets of Chris- 
tianity and understood what obligations they contracted by Baptism. 

“The Catholic Church does not allow adults to be baptized without 
previous instruction in Catholic doctrine and discipline. It is different, 
however, with infants where the parents are Catholics and give assurance 
that the children will receive a Catholic education. Only in danger of 
death may Baptism be conferred without previous instruction on adults, 
though even in this case they must have in some way previously expressed 
a desire for Baptism. 

"See above, note 24. 
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The two other children, the Indian related, had been killed by their 
captors. 

Having spent two days at San Isidro, the expedition continued 
northward eight leagues and reached a “small river which they 
said was called Dacate.” This, we take it, was Devil’s River. 
Though no mention of it is made in the diary, it is plain that 
Bosque was now where Brother Manuel had been a year before.** 
The chief of the Geniocane Indians, who visited the Spaniards at 
this place, related “that he was awaiting the religious with his 
people at another place farther on, that they might give them 
Christian instruction and catechise them in it.” Evidently, Man- 
uel had previously met these Indians and promised them that he 
would return and instruct them. It is a pity that Brother Manuel 
was not selected to accompany the Bosque expedition and that 
neither of the missionaries now with Bosque kept a diary. 

On Monday, May 20, the expedition resumed the journey. After 
traveling several leagues, they were met by the Geniocanes who 
conducted them to their rancheria, which was situated “in an 
arroyo between some hills,’ about eight leagues north of where 
they reached and presumably crossed Devils River. On the fol- 
lowing day, an altar having been erected, Father Dionisio celebrated 
Holy Mass; whereupon the Indians received religious instruction 
from the missionaries. As previously at San Isidro, so here at 
San Jorge, Father Larios took official possession of the place. The 
Geniocanes numbered one hundred and seventy-eight persons, sixty- 
five of whom were adults. 

Several days were spent at San Jorge. During this time, Bosque 
and the friars treated with the Indians. On account of the dis- 
tance to Guadalupe and the hostility of neighboring tribes, it was 
decided to form San Jorge into a settlement for the Geniocanes and 
other Indians who had come to see the Spaniards. On May 25 the 
expedition again set out and, after traveling northward fourteen 
leagues, they “arrived at a small arroyo with heavy timber, between 
some knolls and hills.” Naming this place San Pablo, Bosque in- 
structed the four chiefs who had accompanied the Spaniards from 

“It is important to recall here that Brother Manuel, after crossing the 
Rio Grande, traveled northward three days (probably some eighteen 
leagues) and then reached “a mountain range which the Indians call 
Dacate.” This seems to show that Manuel crossed the river farther up 


than where the expedition of Bosque crossed it. Apparently, Manuel 
crossed at a point due south of San Isidro. 
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San Isidro and who belonged to the following of Don Estevan, “to 
remain quiet in their country and live good lives, without killing 
each other, and to join with the other followers of their great chief. 
On hearing this they said they could comply, and remained await- 
ing a religious who should go to instruct them until they should 
settle in a pueblo.” 

Since crossing the Rio Grande, the expedition had traveled about 
forty-one leagues, made six halts, and named the following places: 
San Gregorio, San Vicente, San Isidro, San Bernardino, San Jorge, 
and San Pablo. At two of these places, San Isidro and San Jorge, 
the Indians were established in settlements and told to remain there 
and await the coming of the missionaries. From this and from 
Bosque’s subsequent recommendations it is plain that the south- 
central reaches of present Texas were to become part of Coahuila 
under the jurisdiction of Balcarcel and that missions were to be 
established there in charge of the Franciscans. 

Leaving San Pablo “to return to the city of Guadalupe,” on May 
29 the expedition “arrived at another place” on the Rio Grande. 
Consequently, not returning by way of San Isidro, they reached 
the river “evidently higher up than the place where it was crossed 
before,” as Bolton points out.** If this river was the Rio Grande, 
it is significant that the diary fails to say a crossing was effected 
at the place where it was reached. Besides, the expedition reached 
it after less than two days’ travel. This would seem to indicate 
that the river which Bosque took to be the Rio Grande was really 
the Pecos; that, without crossing it, they marched twenty leagues 
down the east bank of the Pecos® and thus finally came to “a river 
which they said was called the Nueces,” but which in reality was 
the Rio Grande. On June 5 they continued in a southerly direction 
and a week later, having covered fifty leagues, they arrived in 
Guadalupe. The Indians they met during this week of travel south 
of the Rio Grande numbered more than eight hundred persons and 
belonged to such tribes, long known to the Spaniards, as the 
Bacoras, Guyquechales, Manosprietas, and Contotores. 

Before closing his diary or report of the expedition and sub- 


“Diary, loc. cit., p. 305, note 1. 

*Bosque writes that after leaving the river they “traveled about twenty 
leagues to the west.” This cannot be correct. Bosque evidently meant to 
say that they traveled south, not west. This may be an error of the 
copyist, if the diary, as published, is a copy of the original. 
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mitting it to the alcalde mayor, Antonio de Balearcel, Bosque sum- 
marized what he had learned concerning the Indians and their 
lands and offered a number of recommendations for the proposed 
establishment of the Indians in organized settlements. ‘To main- 
tain these nations under instruction in Christian doctrine,” he sug- 
gested that the entire region, including what is today south-central 
Texas, be divided into three distinct and mutually independent 
districts. Each district was to have at least four missionaries and 
these were to confine their activity to the Indians of their re- 
spective district. This recommendation was made in view of the 
fact that the Indians, as Bosque learned, “do not wish to have those 
of one nation attend to others, because they are of different lan- 
guages, the people numerous, and their homes far apart.” In this 
way it would be possible to convert and civilize the Indians of the 
North, presuming that the government would furnish “seed grain, 
oxen, and some families of Tlaxcalteco Indians” for the new mis- 
sions and settlements. 

Had conditions in Coahuila been more favorable at this time and 
during the ten years following, Balcarcel’s project would have been 
carried out and central Texas made the scene of Spain’s first at- 
tempt at occupation in the Lone Star State. But this was not to 
be. Disorders within Coahuila, disputes with Nuevo Leén, and 
new outbreaks of hostility among the disappointed Indians delayed 
action. A decade later, as a direct result of Jolliet’s and of 
La Salle’s exploration of the Mississippi River, France encroached 
upon Spain’s west-Mississippi claim, thereby necessarily fixing 
Spain’s attention on eastern Texas and furnishing the occasion for 
its occupation by Alonso de Leon. 

In 1683 the Franciscan Missionary College of Santa Cruz of 
Querétaro was founded for the training of such friars as desired 
to devote themselves to the conversion of the Indians in the distant 
missions. A few years later a member of this college was stationed 
as missionary at San Bernardino de la Caldera. This was none 
other than the well-known Father Damian Massanet. Mission 
de la Caldera, as it was called, was one of the four principal mis- 
sions of Coahuila, erected and supported since 1675 by the Francis- 
can Province of Jalisco. It was the easternmost of the Coahuila 
missions and lay on the border of Nuevo Leén. Among its Indian 
converts were some Tejas, doubtless those who had come with 
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Father Pefiasco in 1674. Again, it was an Indian of this mission 
who discovered and told Father Massanet of the presence of a 
Frenchman in the country beyond the Rio Grande. Being inter- 
ested in this report, Massanet imparted it to Captain Alonso de 
Leén who had already entered Texas in search of the French and 
in 1687 had been appointed Governor of Coahuila. With the new 
governor’s connivance, but without the knowledge and approval of 
the Province of Jalisco, Massanet took some Christians Indians 
from Mission de la Caldera and with them founded at a distance 
of one league the Mission of Santiago.*® ‘There is reason to believe 
that, when founding this mission, Massanet had in mind the 
expedition which he and Alonso de Leén soon after made to Texas 
for the purpose of locating the French. At all events, it is inter- 
esting to note how Massanet, a Querétaro Franciscan in charge of a 
Jalisco mission, forms the link connecting the occupation of eastern 
Texas, achieved by Alonso de Leén, with the earlier entradas of 
three Jalisco friars—Manuel de la Cruz, Penasco de Lozano, and 
Larios—who with Fernando del Bosque may on this account be 
regarded as the forerunners of Captain De Leon’s expedition to 
Texas. 

“This unauthorized procedure of Massanet was resented by the Province 
of Jalisco and made the subject of an official investigation, conducted by 
the alcalde mayor of Saltillo. See “Investigacion sobre la ereccion de la 
mision de Santiago por el P. Fr. Damian Massanet. Afio de 1690,” MS.— 
Manuscritos Historicos—Archivo Biblioteca Publico del Estado Jalisco, I, 
666-734. U. T. L.—The first and the last page of this document are 
missing. See also “Letter of Fray Damian Massanet to Don Carlos de 


Siguenza, 1690” in Spanish Exploration, loc. cit., pp. 354-356. In this 
letter Massanet says nothing about the founding of Mission de Santiago. 
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LORENZO DE ZAVALA IN TEXAS* 
W. S. CLEAVES 


Much has been written and more has been said about the Anglo- 
American leaders of the Texas Revolution, but little or no attention 
has been given, generally speaking, to the part which Mexicans 
Texas born or otherwise—played in the early stages of the heroic 
struggle that was to result in the creation of an independent re- 
public destined to become a state of the American Union. Of the 
numerous picturesque characters that played an important role in 
this grim drama of life and death no one deserves more to be 
remembered than Lorenzo de Zavala. It is difficult to conceive 
today the full extent of the influence exercised at that time by his 
dominating personality and his ardent zeal for personal rights. 

Generally recognized by Mexican historians as a misguided 
genius, often accused of having allowed his personal views and 
political interests to betray his mother country, this man who from 
the earliest years was an ardent defender of liberty and a thorough- 
bred liberal, espoused the Texas cause with an enthusiasm equal 
to that of the most patriotic advocate of Texas Independence. 
What has been his reward? A passing mention in our histories 
and a general tendency to minimize his real significance on the 
part of Texas historians. 

In his own country his name is associated with treachery; in 
Texas few remember him and those who know his name can tell 
but little as to the part he played in the short but dynamic period 
of the birth of Texas. 

To understand the part he played in the Texas Revolution it is 
necessary to take a hurried look at his career before he left his 





native Mexico. 

Lorenzo de Zavala was born in the little village of Tecoh, near 
Mérida, the seat of the Comandancia-General of Yucatan, in the 
year 1788. Being a member of a distinguished family of moderate 
means, he was given the best education that the rather isolated 
province afforded. He attended the boarding-school of the Francis- 

*This sketch of Zavala, read at the meeting of the Texas State Historical 


Association in April, 1932, is condensed from the writer’s M. <A. thesis, 
prepared at the University of Texas in 1931. 
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cans in Mérida. Here he received instruction in the usual courses 
offered in clerical schools of that day—Latin, Morals, Theology, 
and Classical Philosophy.’ 

From the first he showed promise of talent; but he also gave 
early evidence of an unorthodox turn of mind. Almost from the 
first, he was a steadfast advocate of freedom of thought and opinion. 
He instinctively rebelled against any imposition of hard and fast 
authority. 

Upon the completion of his studies in 1807, he turned to poli- 
tics, in which he had been interested from early youth. He at- 
tended all the political gatherings of the province, and as a result 
of his activity became an ardent liberal and an earnest advocate 
of democratic reforms. 

With the overthrowing of the Spanish government by Napoleon 
in 1808 and the setting up of the Cadiz Assembly in opposition to 
Napoleon, a new form of administration was established in Yucatan. 
Elective councils replaced the former appointive officers. As secre- 
tary of several of these councils, Zavala labored steadily for the 
liberal cause which was to culminate in the attainment of Mexican 
Independence.” 

So zealous were his efforts in behalf of “liberalism” that he was 
imprisoned by those of the old régime in 1814, upon the revocation 
of the Constitution of 1812 by Ferdinand VII. Upon his release 
in 1817, he returned to Yucatan, and with the reinstatement of 
the liberal constitution by the king in 1821 he began to enjoy the 
legitimate rewards of his former activity.* 

In 1821, he was elected to represent Yucatan in the Spanish 
Cortes which assembled in Madrid by authority of the restored 
constitution.* [le attended the Cortes for a short time but soon 
returned to Yucatan upon learning of the declaration of inde- 
pendence and the “Plan de Iguala” of February 24, 1821. 

Soon after his arrival in Yucatan he was elected to represent his 

1Toro, Dos Constituyentes, 85: Sierra, ““Noticia sobre la Vida Ptblica 
Man de Lorenzo de Zavala,” in Zavala, Viaje a los Estados Unidos, 3; 
“Genealogy of the Zavala Family” (MS.), Garcia Library, University of 
Texas. 

“Ancona, Historia de Yucatan, III, 72. 


> 
’Ancona, Historia de Yucatan, III, 93-94; Solis, Historia de Yucatdén 
III, 419. 


‘Solis, Historia de Yucatan, III, 446; Zavala, Ensayo Histoérico, I, 125; 
Tornel, Resena Historica, 43. 
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home state in the congress called to meet at Mexico City. In 
March, 1822, he began his career as legislator and for ten years 
he held a place in Mexican legislative circles unequalled by any 
other Mexican legislator either in regard to the eneregy of his 
activity or the continuousness of his attendance.° 

It is interesting to note that it fell to Zavala’s lot, while serving 
as member of the Chamber of Deputies, to be President of that 
body on October 5, 1824, when the Federal Constitution was 
finally passed. It was he who first signed and declared allegiance 
to that memorable document.® 

Throughout the period of his legislative activity the growing 
influence of his liberal ideals is evident. In the discussions of the 
various articles of the Constitution of 1824, Zavala had shown his 
strong liberal and federal leanings. Nevertheless, with the summer 
of 1825 and a close acquaintanceship with the American Am- 
bassador, Joel R. Poinsett, his liberal views became more apparent 
than ever, and at the same time his admiration for the institutions 
of the United States increased to such an extent that it alarmed 
those associated with him in governmental circles. In spite of 
this, however, the Federalists succeeded in electing him Governor 
of the State of Mexico in March, 1827.’ 

But stormy times were ahead. With the second presidential 
election in the offing, the Centralists made special efforts to gain 
supremacy, and not always did they confine themselves to the use of 
legitimate methods. Their candidate, Gomez Pedraza, was in con- 
trol of the army as Minister of War under President Victoria, and, 
as has been true many times since in Mexico, he did not hesitate 
to use that instrumentality for his own purpose. A _ persecution 
of the Federalists began. Zavala was forced to flee from Tlalpam, 
the seat of the state government, to avoid capture. For more 
than a month he took refuge in the hills. He then entered Mexico 
City and cooperated with General José Maria Lobato in directing 
the “Revolucién de la Acordada” which culminated in the defeat 
of the government troops, the flight of the Centralist candidate 
for the presidency to New Orleans, and his displacement as Min- 
ister of War by the Federalist candidate, Guerrero. No doubt, due 

’‘Matéos, Historia Parlamentaria, Volumes I, II and III. 


°“Matéos, Historia Parlamentaria, II, 909. 
*Tornel, Resena Historica, 114; Zavala, Ensayo Historico, I, 12. 
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to this coup d’ état the Federalist, Guerrero, was elected President 
of the Republic.® 

As a result of his close relationship with Guerrero, Zavala was 
placed in the new cabinet as Minister of the Treasury.® Curiously 
enough he was also permitted to retain his position as Governor of 
Mexico by the legislature of that state.‘ Internal opposition in the 
cabinet, however, soon forced Zavala to resign his portfolio. Nor 
was that the end of his misfortune. The state legislature, now 
controlled by Centralists, notified him that one who had been forced 
to resign from the President’s cabinet was not qualified to hold the 
Governorship of the State.” 

Finding himself under suspicion, Zavala decided to leave Mexico. 
On May 25, 1830, he sailed for New Orleans, and from there he 
set out on a tour of the United States, an account of which he 
gives in his book Un Viage a los Estados Unidos. 

From New York Zavala went to Europe in connection with the 
business of the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company, a coloniza- 
tion enterprise which he had entered into with David G. Burnet, 
Joseph Vehlein, and certain New York financiers for the purpose 
of colonizing some Texas empresario grants. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment did not approve of the company’s activities, however, and 
during the forced idleness that ensued Zavala settled in Paris, 
where he wrote his most important literary and historical work— 
his Ensayo de las Revoluciones de Mexico which has been accepted 
by students of early Mexican history as one of the most reliable 
sources available.’* 

In 1832 Zavala returned to Toluca, which had replaced Tlalpam 
as the capital of the State of Mexico; and in February, 1833, he 
was again elected Governor of the State.** 

He did not serve in that capacity the full length of his term, 
however, for in October of that year he was appointed Minister to 
France by President Santa Anna."* 


SZavala, Juicio Imparcial, 5-15; Tornel, Resetia Historica, 325-393. 

*Suarez y Navarro, Historia de México, 141. 

“Actas del Segundo Congreso Constitucional de México (State, 1829), I, 
226-228. 

“Zavala, Ensayo, II, 198-200. 

*Tornel to Mier y Terdn, February 5, 1831; Bocanegra, Memorias, I, 
550-551. 

8H Telégrafo (Mexico), March 21, 1833. 

“General J. T. Mason to Mrs. Mason, October 26, 1823: Kate M. Row- 
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But here again political developments prevented his fulfilling 
his term. By the summer of 1834 Santa Anna had definitely 
shown that he had no intention to continue to observe the Constitu- 
tion of 1824. He had, in effect, made himself dictator, and was 
not cooperating with the Centralists in trying to destroy the au- 
thority of that liberal document. Zavala, always an idealist and a 
strong advocate of democracy, determnied to resign rather than 
lend his support to the administration. This determination he 
communicated to the Mexican authorities in a letter of August 
30, 1834." 

He remained in Paris, however, until April, 1835, when he left 
for America, reaching his destination, Texas, in the following 
July.’® Such, briefly, was Zavala’s career before he cast his lot 
with Texans. 

Let us take a rapid glance at conditions in Texas at this time. 

Upon Zavala’s arrival, public opinion was in an unsettled state. 
The expulsion of the Mexican garrison at Anahuac by a group of 
settlers had aroused varied criticism and strong condemnation from 
many. Stephen F. Austin, on whose judgment the majority of the 
Texans relied for leadership, was still in Mexico and his counsel 
was being awaited. Pending the return of Austin, Zavala, always 
a man of action and restless by nature, busied himself in visiting 
the different settlements and meeting the Texans at first hand. He 
immediately expressed his sympathy with them and took up their 
cause against Santa Anna. At Harrisburg he made an address 
against Santa Anna’s program of centralization.‘7 Soon after, on 
July 15, we find him collaborating openly and actively with 
William H. Wharton and others in Brazoria.** Here the feeling 
for Texas Independence had become outspoken and Zavala’s identi- 
fying himself with this group doubtless had an important effect 
on the molding of public opinion. 


land, “General John Thomson Mason,’ in Texas Historical Association 
Quarterly, XI, 13-15. 

*Zavala to Santa Anna, August 30, 1834; Zavala to Francisco Lombardo, 
August 30, 1834. Lamar Papers, I, 167 et sequens, reproductions made by 
George Fisher. 

*Stephen F. Austin to T. F. McKinney, Austin Papers, III, 285. 

“See Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVIII, 276. 

*Vicente Filisola, Memorias para la Historia de la Guerra de Tejas, 
II, 128. 
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On July 25, Dr. James H. C. Miller, of Gonzales, wrote to J. W. 
Smith at San Antonio. He said: 


“Don Lorenzo de Zavala is now in Columbia trying to arouse the 
people. Have him called for and he will be delivered up. Wil- 
liams, Baker, and Johnsen are now on a visit to him, and no doubt 
conspiring against the government.”?® 


It is probable, judging by later events, that Dr. Miller’s attitude 
toward Zavala was not general among the other settlers, though it is 
evident that his influence was feared by those who were not ready 
to espouse openly a break with Mexico. On the other hand, Zavala 
seems to have been held in high esteem by the major part of the 
settlers. This would seem to be upheld by the regularity with 
which he was elected to the popular consultations and the good will 
with which his activity in those meetings was accepted. Indeed, 
it seems that Zavala’s advice was to have considerable effect in 
pointing out the course that the Texans were to take. The effect 
of his activity is apparent. 

On the 8th of August, Zavala was prevented by sickness from 
attending a meeting of the people living along the lower San 
Jacinto River which took place at Lynch’s Ferry. By this time 
his policies and facility of logical expression had become gen- 
erally known and he had been requested to address the gathering. 
This being prevented, he wrote a letter to be read before the 
assemblage in which he gave a brief sketch of current affairs in 
Texas and the condition of the Mexican nation, as well as his 
conclusions concerning the rights and duties of the people of 
Texas. In part he says: 


The fundamental compact having been dissolved, and all the 
guarantees of the civil and political rights of the citizens having 
been destroyed, it is inevitable that all the states of the confedera- 
tion are left at liberty to act for themselves, and it is necessary 
that Coahuila and Texas provide for their security and preservation 
as circumstances may require. Texas and Coahuila formed a State 
of the Republic, and as one part of this is occupied by an invading 
force, the free part should proceed to organize a power which 
would restore harmony, and establish order and uniformity in all 
the branches of the public administration, which would be a rally- 
ing point for the citizens, whose hearts now tremble for liberty. 


“Lamar Papers, I, 218; and also quoted in Brown, History of Texas, 
I, 202-203. 
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But as this power can be organized only by means of a convention 
which would represent the free-will of the citizens of Texas, it is 
my opinion that this step should be taken, and I suggest the 15th 
day of October as a time sufficient to allow all the departments to 
send their representatives.”° 


The settlers had long felt the things Zavala so aptly expressed in 
his letter. The significance was that his opinion confirmed theirs 
and found an echo that soon revealed itself in action. On the 
same day that this letter was read before the meeting at Colonel 
Lynch’s place, General Cés of the Mexican army issued an order 
which read in part as follows: 


Matamoros, August 8th, 1835:— The commanding General has 
already asked of the Political Chief of the Brazos to remit to this 
city Senior Don Lorenzo de Zavala; for the arrest you will be 
guided by the orders of the Supreme Government, and if not 
attended to as required, you will march immediately at the risk 
of losing all your cavalry to complete the intended object.”* 


This order reveals the realization by Mexican authorities of the 
danger which Zavala’s presence and activity in Texas represented 
to their interests. In Texas, news of the order spread rapidly 
and was effective in hastening a crystallization of public opinion 
against an invasion by the Mexican army. The reaction of the 
editor of the Texas Republican on August 19, 1835, is probably 
typical. He declared that the order was only a pretence—a blind 
devised by the Mexican authorities to introduce military forces 
for the subjugation of Texas.** 

Nor was Texas opposition to the order wholly the result of fear 
of invasion. A convocation of the population of Columbia, which 
met on August 15th, adopted the following resolution: “We will 
not give up any individual to the military authorities.” The 
change of attitude which this indicates was widespread. Texas 





would resist Santa Anna, the usurper. It would defend the con- 
stitution of 1824, and it would refuse to surrender its leaders to a 
ruthless tyrant. 
Beside adopting this resolution the meeting also called a con- 
sultation of delegates of all Texas for October 15, as Zavala had 
For the entire letter, see Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), 
October 26, 1835; also reproduced in Wortham, History of Tewas, II, 283. 
“Texas Republican (Columbia), August 19, 1835. 


“Ibid. 
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suggested on August 8th. To insure unity of action prior to the 
meeting of the consultation a Central Committee of Safety and 
Correspondence was likewise organized.”* 

Thus before Austin, the recognized leader, had returned to 
Texas, Zavala had succeeded in impressing the Texans with the 
necessity to act, had convinced them of their rights, and had been 
instrumental in having a consultation called. 

On September 1, Stephen F. Austin reached Texas, and from 
then on he took particular care to see that Zavala was kept in- 
formed of important developments. By the end of September 
Zavala and Austin were living together in San Felipe. In a letter 
written at about this time to his brother-in-law, Perry, Austin gives 


his estimation of Zavala. He says: 


Gen. Zavala is here and will live with me some time. Grayson 
and others will be with us . . . I must be at all this expense, 
tho I am compensated for it fully, by the society of such men as 
Zavala and Grayson — there never were better men than they 
are.*4 


By the beginning of October latent antagonism was turning to 
patent opposition. As a result of some trouble in the Gonzales 
community Austin was called to lead the Texan military forces 
on October 6th, and on the 8th Zavala took Austin’s place as chair- 
man of the Central Committee of San Felipe.*° 

Meanwhile, Zavala had also been elected to represent Harrisburg 
as a member of the Consultation. This body met on the 17th of 
October, but the failure of a quorum caused its adjournment until 
November ist. Zavala, pending the reassembling of the Consulta- 
tion, became a member of the Permanent Council which was direct- 
ing public business for the time being.*® 

With the reconvening of the Consultation on November 1st, 
Zavala’s former zeal for activity returned in spite of gradually 
failing health. He was appointed a member of the committee that 
was to draw the Declaration of Causes of Texas opposition to the 
introduction of Mexican troops; he was made translator of the 
documents for the benefit of the Mexican population of Texas; and 

*Wortham, History of Texas, II, 286. 

*Austin to Perry, September 30, 1835. Austin Papers, III, 141. 

*Kennedy, Texas, II, 478. 


*Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 509; Barker, “Journal of the Permanent 
Council,” in Texas State Historical Association Quarterly, VII, 261. 
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he was also placed on the committee which drew up the plan for the 
Provisional Government.** 

At this time, too, Zavala was being considered to lead a counter- 
expedition to Matamcros. This, however, was finally placed under 
the command of Colonel James Bowie, due to the opposition on the 
part of Governor Smith to anyone of Mexican birth.”* 

During the last of the year 1835 and the first of 1836, the 
opinion of the people of Texas turned definitely toward a desire for 
independence. Up to this time the restoration of the Constitution 
of 1824 had been the goal acclaimed, and this had been the end 
stated in the Declaration of November, 1835; but the radicals by 
the end of February, 1836, had spread the desire for independence 
so that they were in the majority when the Convention met in 
Washington on the Brazos, on February 28, 1836. 

Zavala was again chosen to represent Harrisburg. Here also his 
old zeal reappeared. Upon the Convention’s determination to de- 
clare for independence on March 1, he was appointed on the com- 
mittee for drawing up the Texas constitution under such a dectara- 
tion ; and was made chairman of the sub-committee whose particular 
duty it was to attend to that part of the constitution concerning 
the executive branch of the new government. Zavala was also 
placed on the committee for the organization of “the physical force 
of the country for its defense against its enemies” as well as on the 
committee to decide on a flag for the Republic, and one for naval 
affairs.*° 

By the constitution of the Republic, which was finally approved 
and adopted on March 15, 1836, the term of office of the first Presi- 
dent was to begin with the following November. This necessitated 
the organization of a provisional government. In the words of 
William F. Gray, 

An election was held forthwith. David G. Burnet and Samuel P. 
Carson were nominated for President. Burnet was elected by a 
majority of seven. Lorenzo de Zavala was then nominated for 

“See “Journals of the Consultation,” in Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 
507-548. 

*Philip Dimit to Governor Smith, quoted in Wortham, History of Texas, 
IIT, 93. 

“For Zavala’s activity in the Convention, see Gray, From Virginia to 
Texas, 1835; pp. 120, 122: Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 823; Looscan, 
_— County, 1822-1845,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVIII, 
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Vice-President by Potter; no opposition. He was elected by unani- 
mous vote. 


With Burnet and Zavala, as members of the provisional cabinet, 
were also Carson, Rusk, Potter, Hardiman and Thomas.*° 

Its business attended to, the Convention adjourned—and none 
too soon—for Santa Anna had entered Texas and had advanced 
to Bastrop on the Colorado, only about sixty miles distant from San 
Felipe. To avoid capture the members of the cabinet decided to 
retire to Harrisburg, and Zavala left for that place on March 17. 

Living with Zavala during the Convention and staying with him 
at his home after its adjournment was William F. Gray, who gives 
us an interesting insight into Zavala’s character and the hopes 
which he entertained for the future. In his diary for March 13 
he wrote the following: 


Zavala expresses the belief that in twelve months he will be in 
Mexico. He thinks that Santa Anna’s race is nearly run; that a 
revolution will take place in Mexico and the liberal party will be 
in the ascendancy; that he [Zavala] is the most popular man of 
that party, and he thinks he will be called to head it. The seeds 
of ambition are not yet extinct in him, and vanity is his weak 
side. , ) 


Such was the opinion of one of Zavala’s contemporaries whose 
judgment was sober and reasonable; and it makes one wonder 
what would have been Zavala’s future had he lived to see the 
downfall of Santa Anna after the attainment of Texas Independ- 
ence. But this was fated not to be; Mexico was doomed to be 
harassed by the machinations of the one for nearly a quarter of a 
century more, while the life of the other was to be cut short 
within the year. 

The setting up of the governmental headquarters at Harrisburg 
and the presence at that place of Lorenzo de Zavala were responsible 
for the tactics which Santa Anna adopted. The Mexican general 
himself tells us that upon learning that the government was in 
Harrisburg he conceived the plan to capture it and especially the 
Vice President, Zavala.** For this purpose, he left the main body 


Gray, From Virginia to Texas, 132. 

*Jbid., 127. 

*Filisola, Memorias, II, 457 et seg.; quoted from Santa Anna, Manifiesto ; 
Delgado, Mexican Account of the Battle of San Jacinto, 2. 
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of his troops on the Brazos and hastened to the east with only a 
fraction of his soldiers. He reached Harrisburg only to find that 
the government had left for Galveston Island on the morning of 
April 15. 

Zavala, after a narrow escape at Lynch’s Ferry, also went to 
Galveston, where he remained until April 26, when he returned to 
his home after hearing of the defeat of Santa Anna by Houston 
at San Jacinto.** 

Upon the return of the cabinet, one of the most pressing prob- 
lems that faced its members was that of the disposition to be made 
of the captive Mexican general. On that question the vote of the 
members was divided. After the removal of the scene of activities 
from San Jacinto to Velasco on the Brazos, Zavala believed, with 
the majority of the cabinet, that Santa Anna should be released 
upon his promising to do nothing in opposition to the continuance 
of Texas Independence.** 

In order to effect his release as expeditiously as possible, Santa 
Anna was to be permitted to go directly to Vera Cruz. It was 
planned that Zavala and Bailey Hardiman should accompany him 
as commissioners of the Republic of Texas, to negotiate a treaty 
with the Mexican Government. One June 1st they boarded the 
schooner Invincible; but before the ship could depart some of the 
settlers, along with a group of newcomers from New Orleans, 
forced Santa Anna to leave the ship and the trip to Vera Cruz 
was abandoned.” 

For their attitude in this matter Burnet and Zavala were 
criticized severely, especially by the newcomers and the army, who 
accused them of treason to the Texan cause and—it is ramored— 
even asked their imprisonment and death along with that of Santa 
Anna.*° 

Because of this opposition to him, Zavala expressed an intention 
of resigning the vice-presidency, but he was prevented from carry- 
ing out his intention by the efforts of Austin, Wharton, and Hous- 
ton, who returned from the United States early in July. Zavala 
did not resign his office until October 21, when all the provisional 


Ben C. Stuart, Scrap-book (MS.), 252, in Rosenberg Library, Galveston. 

“Lamar Papers, I, 529. 

®Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, II, 273. 

*Cosmopolita (Mexico City), July 13, 1836. Webb, History of Galveston 
to 1865 (thesis—University of Texas), III, 45. 
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officers retired to permit the first constitutionally elected officers to 
enter upon the exercise of their duties immediately, without wait- 
ing for November Ist, the appointed time for their regular term.** 

Mirabeau B. Lamar had been elected to take Zavala’s place, and 
in his inaugural speech, that noted early Texan shows the high 
place which Zavala occupied in his estimation. In concluding his 
speech he said: 


Gentlemen, I should be doing injustice to my own feelings if I 
were to resume my seat without paying to my predecessor in office, 
that tribute of respect to which he is justly entitled by his public 
as well as his private virtues. Through the period of a long life, 
the ex-vice-president, Governor Zavala, has been the unwavering 
and consistent friend of liberal principles and free government 

The gentleman, the scholar, and the patriot, he goes into 
retirement, with the undivided affections of his fellow citizens; and 
I know, gentlemen, that I only express your own feelings, when I 
say that it is the wish of every member of this assembly that the 
evening of his days be as tranquil and happy, as the meridian of 
his life has been useful and honorable.** 


The evening of his days was to be shorter than Lamar knew. 
On November 15, 1836, less than a month after Lamar had ex- 
tended his friend this felicitation, Zavala died at his home on 
Buffalo Bayou.*® 

An obituary in the Telegraph and Texas Register contains one 
final tribute to him: 


Died, on the 15th inst. at his residence on the San Jacinto, our 
distinguished and talented fellow-citizen, Lorenzo de Zavala. In 
the death of this enlightened and patriotic statesman, Texas has 
lost one of her most valuable citizens, the cause of liberal principles 
one of its most untiring advocates, and society one of its brightest 
ornaments.*° 


Truly has it been said of Zavala, that: 


Providence cast his lot in a land of revolution and blood, but at 
all times and under all circumstances he had been a constant and 
ardent lover of liberty and humanity.** 


“Cosmopolita (Mexico City), July 13, 1836. 

“Lamar Papers, I, 469. 

“Brown, History of Texas, II, 103. 

“Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), November 26, 1836. 
“Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 202. 
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THE FIRST TEXAS NEWSPAPER 


Dovertas C. McMurtriI5 


In the preparation of an article on “Pioneer Printing in Texas,” 


published in the January, 1932, issue of this QUARTERLY, I over- 
looked, quite unaccountably, an important source of information 
regarding the first Texas newspaper—the Tezas Republican. This 
was Clarence 8. Brigham’s Bibliography of American Newspapers, 
which I use constantly in my studies of printing history in other 
states. The date limit set by Brigham is 1820, and as I knew no 
copies of Texas newspapers published prior to that date were known 
to be extant, I did not consult his bibliography. 

Since the publication of my recent article, I find Brigham has 
references to extracts from the Texas Republican published in other 
newspapers, additional to those published by Winkler nearly thirty 
years ago in the pages of this QuaRTERLY.' Transcripts of these 
articles copied by other newspapers from the Texas Republican 
are here presented. They will be found to contain much material 
of value to the student of Texas history. 

In the Nashville Clarion of September 14, 1819, we find the 
following at the top of the editorial column on page three: 


“We have received the first number of the Texas Republican, 
published by Eli Harris, who some years ago published a newspaper 
in Franklin. Extracts from it appear in this day’s paper. We 
have conversed with a gentleman lately from the Republican army, 
he represents the prospects as very flattering, and the hopes of 
ultimate success is said to brighten every day. 

“Gen. Long, who commands, we are told, was raised in this 
state. His father lives in Maury county, and he received his edu- 
cation under Mr. Black, in Rutherford. He has energy of charac- 
ter, and some little military experience, but would cheerfully give 
place to any officer better qualified to head the republicans. He 
has repeatedly declared his devotion to principle, his wish for the 
success of his compatriots, and that he cheerfully would obey the 
commands of any person who would be more likely to further the 
cause of independence.” 

The reference to Franklin is, of course, to Franklin, Tennessee. 
A newspaper in that town named the Monitor was being published 
as early as February, 1819, as is shown by a quotation from it which 


‘Notes by E. W. Winkler in Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association, VI, 162-165; VII, 242-243. 
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I have found in the Clarion of February 9, 1819. Brigham cites a 
later reference in the Clarion of September 14, 1819. 

In another place in the issue of the Clarion of September 14, 
1819, is reprinted the article from the first issue of the Texas 
Republican of August 14, 1819, which has already been transcribed 
by Winkler from the St. Louis Enquirer of September 29, 1819. 
In this reprinting there are some differences in the spelling of 
proper names; for instance, here: Brassos, Galvezton. The Nash- 
ville Gazette of September 29, 1819, reprints the same article 
again, crediting it to the Reporter of Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Nashville Clarion apparently had a special interest in Texas, 
for it reprinted a number of other items from the Texas Republican. 
In the issue of October 5, we find under the heading “Texas,” the 
following article from the latter newspaper: 


“Agreeably to our promise in the first number of this paper, of 
giving a descr|i]ption of this country, we now commence with a 
general view of the geography of ‘Texas, and shall afterwards note 
the most minute particulars. The following is partly from history 
already published, and partly from the observation of officers en- 
gaged in the service of this Republic. 

“By the late treaty between the United States and Spain, Texas 
is bounded north by the forty second degree of north latitude: east 
by the state of Louisiana, wes[t] by Cogquilla and New Mexico, 
and south by New San Andre and the Gulf of Mexico; it is nearly 
one thousand miles in length and 600 miles in breadth, lying be- 
tween the [2]|5th and the 42d degree of North latitude. 

“The river St. Antonio takes its source about three miles to the 
north-east of the capitol (St. Antonio) and is navagable for skiffs 
and batteaux to its souree—affording excellent fish, fine mill seats, 
and water to every part of the town of St. Antonio. It is joined 
by the river Mariana, from the west, and then discharges itsel[f] 
into the Rio Guadalupe about 50 miles from the sea. At the town 
of St. Antonio the river is about 20 yards wide, and 12 feet deep. 
The river Guadalupe takes its source about 150 miles to the north 
west of St. Antonio, and is a beautiful stream of at least sixty yards 
in width—its waters are transparent. After receiving the waters 
of the St. Antonio and St. Marco it discharges itself into the south- 
west end of the bay of St. B]e]rnardo. 

“The river St. Marco takes its sourc[e| about one hundred miles 
north, twenty west of St. Antonio, and is thirty yards in width. 

“The Red river takes its source in Cogquilla, in 33 deg. north 
latitude, bending to the east, enters Texas; and after a winding 
course o[f] 600 miles, d[i]semboques itself into the bay of St. 
Bernard, in lat 29. Its waters are of a reddish cast, and is nav- 
igable for boats of three or four tons burthen. 
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“The river Brassos takes its source in Cogquilla, in lat 34, enters 
Texas, and discharges itself into the Gulf of Mexico, in lat. 28d. 
40m after a course o/f] 750 miles. It is the largest river in 
Texas—300 yards in width, and navigable for large keels. From 
the appearance on its banks, it must rise and fall 100 feet; its 
banks well timbered, and a rich prolific soil. 

“The river Trinity takes its source in lat. 34, and discharges itself 
into Galveston bay, in lat. 29 deg. 30 m. — by its meanders it is 
about 300 miles in length. Banks high and covered with timber— 
rich luxuriant soil. 

“The rivers Natchez and Angelina are small streams, and after 
forming a junction, they enter the Toyac. 

“The Toyac is a small stream which discharges itself into the 
Gulf of Mexico, at the same bay with the Sabine, in lat. 29 deg, 
50 m. 

“The Sabine river takes its source in lat. 33, and enters the Gulf 
of Mexico in lat. 29 deg. 50 m. — about 300 miles in length and 
50 yards wide very deep, and its banks frequently overflow. It 
is navigable for boats of considerable size nearly all the year. The 
Sabine river, is the boundary between the U. States and the Re- 
public of Texas. 

“Near the head of the river Guadalupe, and some of the branches 
of Red river, there are a few small lakes. 

“The country is well timbered, but is interspersed with some small 
prairies ; and, take it generally, is rich, prolific, and possessing the 
most delightful temperature o| f] air and climate in North America. 
The water is pure and clear, and the country throughout very well 
watered. 

‘Animals — Buffalo, deer, bear, elk, wild hogs, wild goats, cattle, 
wild horses, wild mules and asses. Some of the deer are perfectly 
white, and some are red and white, like our cattle. 

“The method pursued by the Spaniards i[n] catching the wild 
horses is as follows: They take a few fleet horses and proceed 
into the country where the wild horses are numerous. They then 
build a large strong enclosure, with a door which enters a smaller 
enclosure, from the entrance of the large pen they project wings 
out into the prairie a great distance, and then set up bushes, &c, to 
induce the horses, when pursued, to enter into these wings. After 
these preparations are made they keep a look out for a small drove, 
for, if they unfortunately should start too large a one, they either 
burst open the pen or fill it up with dead bodies, and the others run 
over them and escape; in which case the party are obliged to leave 
the place, as the stench arising from the putrid carcases would be 
insupportable; and, in addition to this, the pen would not receive 
others. Should they, however, succeed in driving a few, say two or 
three hundred, they select the handsomest and youngest, noose 
them, and take them into the small enclosure, then turn |o]ut the 
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remainder, after which, by starving, preventing them from taking 
any repose, and continually keeping them in motion, they make 
them gentle by degrees and finally break them to submit to the 
saddle and bridle. For this business the Spaniards are famous. 

“The wild horses frequently go in such large gangs that it is 
requisite to keep an advanced guard of horsemen, in order to 
frighten them away; for, should they be suffered to come near 
your horses and mules which you drive with you, by their snorting, 
neighing, &c., they would alarm them, and frequently the domestic 
animals would join them and go off, notwithstanding every effort 
to prevent them. 

“(Pointing hand] It may not be improper here to remark, that 
the whole of Texas, with the exception of two posts, (St. Antonio 
and Labahia) is under the author[i]ty of the Patriots. Our hunt- 
ers and traders pass to, and even beyond the Rio Grande, un- 
molested.” 


A week later, in the Nashville Clarion of October 12, 1819, we 
find under the heading “Encouragement to Settlers,” the following 
article from the Texas Republican: 


“As it is important to persons moving into this Republic, to 
know the terms on which Lands are to be procured, we hasten to 
lay before them the following short sketch, showing the ease with 
which it may be obtained and secured to them and their heirs 
forever. 

“The land on Red river, lying so near, and in some places ad- 
joining the land of the United States, as well as being at the door 
of navigation on that grand and invaluable stream, we will com- 
mence with the land immediately on its banks: 

“Tt will be laid off with half a mile fronting the river, and run- 
ning back two miles, which makes a section of six hundred and 
forty acres. The price to settlers will be, for first quality, fifty 
cents per acre—for second quality, thirty-seven and a half cents 
per acre—and for third quality, twenty five cents per acre. 

“Lands which lie back from Red river are also excellent, and will 
be disposed of to settlers at twenty-five cents per acre, for first 
quality—eighteen and three quarters cents per acre for second 
quality—and twelve and half cents per acre for third quality. 

“These lands will be surveyed and laid off into sections, half 
sections, and quarter sections, as quick as possible. In the mean 
time, and until such survey [can] be made, those who are desirous 
[of liv|ing in this count[r]y are invited [to] [mo]ve here with- 
their families, cho[ose] [land], enter ti. - me, and become 
b[. .  .] settlers. 

“One half of the purchase money to b[e] [pa]id on the first day 
of October, eighte[en] hundred and twenty; and [t]he other ha[If] 
on the first day of October e[i]ghtee[n] hundred and twenty one. 
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Receipts given by quarter masters, commissaries, paymasters, or 
other officers of the government, for provisions or other public 
stores, as well as for services rendered in defence of the Republic, 
will be received as cash in all payments to the Government. 

“Six hundred and forty acres will be allowed to each actual 
settler; and as a further inducement, one hundred and sixty acres 
will be allowed to each child of his or her family, or orphan under 
his or her protection, under eighteen years of age, and three hun- 
dred and twenty acres to each member of his or her family, over 
eighteen and under twenty-one years of age. These terms will be 
extended to all settlers coming into the Republic on or before the 
first day of March eighteen hundred and twenty. 

“A Surveyor will be immediately appointed to go directly to 
surveying. Returns of surveys, &c. will be made to the President 
of the Supreme Council, until it is convenient to establish a General 
land office. 

“The above remarks are not intended to apply to the settlers in 
this section of the Republic who have raised crops here this year. — 
To the old settiers, however, we must observe, that we are confident 
the Supreme Council will decide on this business to their full satis- 
faction, and as soon as it is determined the result will be published.” 


Still one week later, the Nashville Clarion of October 19, 1819, 
under a date line “Nacogdoches, Sept. 11.” printed an article with 
the heading “Insurrection at Vera Cruz.” The source is not speci- 
fied but it seems likely that the text is quoted from the Texas 
Republican. The use throughout of the editorial “we” would lend 
support to this assumption. ‘The article reads as follows: 


“By a party of republican Spaniards who have arrived within a 
few days from the Camanches, we learn that it was stated by 
Spanish prisoners recently taken by Camanches, with whom our 
informants conversed, that an insurrection had broken out in the 
neighborhood of Vera Cruz, against the [R]oyal government. It 
was reported that 1900 men were in arms — to suppress whom 
Arradonda had marched with what forces he could collect. — If 
this rumor should be true it cannot but operate as a powerful 
diversion in our favor. In a short time we shall ascertain this 
important point. From the same source we learn that the 
Camanches and Lee Panes, the most powerful tribes of Indians in 
this country and who are at war with the royalists, are waiting 
impatiently expecting the approach of the army of the republic, 
and promise an effective co-operation in the reduction of St. 
Antonio and La Bahia, the only posts in the possession of the 
enemy. 

“Brig. Gen. Cook has returned from Pacon Point, bringing with 
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him a number of good looking recruits for the army. He has 
organized several companies in the settlements in that vicinity, 
who as soon as the crops, which are unusually great, shall have 
been gathered, will repair to Head-Quarters. 

“A person who accompanied Mr. Milom on his expedition under- 
taken about a year since in quest of mines, who has arrived in 
town, informs us that that enterprising citizen has attained the 
object of his search, and is now working a silver mine within fifty 
miles of St. Antonio.” 


It will be recalled that Eli Harris, named in all references to the 
Texas Republican as its publisher, was referred to in these notes 
as having been “some years ago” publisher of a newspaper at 
Franklin, Tennessee. The Louisiana Gazette of September 4, 1819, 
as quoted by Winkler, referred to Harris as a native of North 
Carolina. I am now able to throw a bit more light on his experi- 
ence antecedent to his publication of the first Texas newspaper. 

In the rich newspaper collection of the American Antiquarian 
Society is preserved a single issue of the Mountain Echo, dated 
January 6, 1816, published at McMinnville, Tennessee, by Eli 
Harris. This was the first issue of that newspaper; in it the pub- 
lisher says: “The next number of this paper will appear on this 
day two weeks; after which time, it will be published regularly 
every Saturday.” How long this enterprise continued we have no 
way of determining. At some time between his publishing ven- 
tures at McMinnville and Nacogdoches came his connection with 
the press at Franklin. Can we carry his record back any further? 
I cannot say, but there is one clue which may be rewarded in 
further investigation by interested students. 

A man named Harris was co-publisher with Thomas W. Ruble 
of the Richmond, Kentucky, Globe in 1809 and 1810. No first 
name or initial was indicated in the newspaper. In the course of 
preparing a bibliography of Kentucky book and pamphlet imprints, 
I have found that his first initial was E.2- Whether this E. Harris 
of Kentucky was Eli Harris of Tennessee and Texas cannot as yet 
be determined. 

*This is shown by the imprint on Dr. Thomas W. Ruble’s American 
Medical Guide for the Use of Families, which reads: “Richmond, [Ky.] 
Printed by E. Harris, for the Author.” The Globe is the only newspaper 
known to have been active at that period in Richmond, and it is, therefore, 
perfectly clear that E. Harris, printer of Richmond in 1810 was Harris, 


newspaper publisher of Richmond in the same year, particularly since he 
was printing a book of which his newspaper partner was the author. 
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A LOG OF THE TEXAS-CALIFORNIA CATTLE TRAIL, 1854 
JAMES G. BELL 
Eprrep By J. Everts Hauey 
[iT 


23d Saturday. Very warm today. The last news from town 
is that a small train of ox teams came in last night; some five or 
six families. Also Holiday’s train is three days behind. The Pemos 
Indians has had a fight with some Gila Apaches, who have just 
come up; the Pemos got the best having killed five and capturing 
some seventy head of horses. Our train is very fortunate. We 
have not seen more than three or four Indians on the whole trip, 
while almost every other train has been attacked. 

In Teuson the mills used for grinding grain are something odd 
to me. So far as I could see into one, it is a stone about two feet 
in diameter set into a box made of mortar. Across the top of the 
stone is tied two poles, one to pull by the other to lead the Donkey 
power. It is fed by a woman throwing in a handfull of grain 
every half hour or so. I am told that one Finage** of grain is one 
day’s work; I suppose from the apperance of these mills that the 
grain is allowed to remain in untill there is too much to grind 
well. Then the stone is taken out and the flour removed, for 
there is no opening for it to run out. 

24 Sunday. Clear and warm. Still in camp near Teuson, 
preparing the cattle for the road to Fort Yuma. 

Visited town again today. Through favour of Mr. James I 
dined with the comandante. My desire to learn something of 
Mexican customs, p[r]obably made me accept the invitation more 
readily than I otherwise would have done. 

Just about dining time the Padre Veajo — came in slightly 
intoxicated— his compafaro and two others, James Fernyer and 
myself made the party. The Comandante politely offered me his 
place, and waited until the second table. His wife, a large stout 
woman of about two hundred and fifty pounds weight, nearly six 
feet high, rather handsome, clear skin, and although she has three 


A fanega is a Spanish measure of grain of approximately one hundred 
pounds. 
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grand-children does not seem to be more than thirty five years 
old — did not sit at table with us, but had her meal carried to 
her own room. 

Our first dish was rice cooked with some ingridients to make it 
palatable, and Chili Verde (green pepper) in a separate dish, but 
to eat to-gether; second was Beef, Squash, Quinces, whole Peppers, 
Green Beans, cooked seperately, but all, on the table in one dish; 
third, dried beans, and Pepper to eat with them; fourth, desert, 
boiled flour Pudding with almonds in it, and Peach Marmalade 
for sauce. 

A large glass tumbler with a pitcher of water composed our 
drinking, table-ware. The thin and well baked flour Tortilla, 
common to this country, accompanied the meal . . . Upon the 
whole I have never — although the style was different — sit down 
to a meal that was better suited to the appetite than this. 

A large number of the men were drunk to-day, their feast not 
being over; they were dancing and fiddling under a brush shed 
erected in the street, where was also a monte table, at which the 
Padre had been betting the night before — so I am told. 

The Priests in this country shave the top of their head about 
four inches in diameter. 

25th Monday. Sun shining very warm. We will move to-day 
— such is the last order, and I am very glad of it, if only to get 
good drinking water, for we have been using the water that the 
cattle are running through and d[r]inking it. 

I saw in Teuson at the Donkey mill where James bought some 
flour, a pair of steeiyards made in 1753, such is the date on them. 

Left camp at 3 o’clock, travelled until nine stopped one hour, 
and made ten miles to camp, very little grass, and in patches a 
small growth of a tree resembling cedar; had no supper, very tired. 

26 Tuesday. Very cool morning. Left camp at day-light, 
count[r]y same as yesterday travelled without dinner, and until 
three o'clock, arrived at the Big Pecacho (Point or Summit) to 
camp where we found an abundance of water and grass to the right 
of the road, water in mud gullies. 

Some of the men brought an animal into camp, which is rather 
a curiosity; its body is covered with rings of yellow and brown 
scales, short and fleshy tail, strong legs with five sharp exposed 
claws like a ecat’s, large blunt mouth with sharp tooth and no 
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fangs. This animal resembles the Guiano of Central Mexico; it is 
about fourteen inches long; I suppose it uses in water and on 
trees.*° 

27 Wednesday. Pleasant night, slight wind blowing from due 


2» 
East that had a touch of snow coldness. To-day opens clear and 
cool. 

Left camp at half past Three o’clock, travelled until nine, making 
about seven miles, to camp without water. The road is very dusty, 
the country is a semi-desert, small paches of grass growing here 
and there. It is thinly covered with mezquite and a kind of bal- 
samic Cedar Trees. During a heavy rain this half-desert is cov- 
ered with water and runs into the Gila. 

28 Thursday. Weather is still good for travelling, left camp 
at day light. Country same, after waiting an hour and a half for 
the carts to come up and exchange oxen — at this place we found 
the Gila Lagoons — and without getting enough water, went on to 
the Gila river, found Lagoons all along the road and after travelling 
about three miles found enough to induce us to camp for the night. 

Went to bed supperless, being unwell, from drinking so much 
mud and water. 

29 Friday. Clear. Slight breeze blowing from the east. Near 
our camp there is half a dozen Pemos huts; after breakfast several 
of us went to see them, found four women at home, the men are 
absent at some large villages further on, probably at work; two of 
the women seem to be about 18 years old, the others much older. 
The young ones’were enciente and seemed to have a good deal of 
modesty, for they endeavoured to hide it by wrapping a blanket 
around their body. This blanket is entirely white, thickly woven, 
is probably their own handy work, and usually fastens around the 
waist, reaching to the knees. These women are large, well formed 
and healthy; the two young ones were moderately good looking. 
One had a very sweet laugh which any city belle would be proud 
to have. 

Their food is the Mezquite Bean; prepared by pounding in a 
mortar made in the earth, and with a Woden pestle. The pod 
alone is made into meal, the bean being too hard and not easily 
broken. When sufficiently beaten it looks something like cob meal. 
This is put into a water tight basket, water poured on, several times, 


*Evidently this was a Gila monster. 
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before it is fit for bread — the liquor is like new metheglin and 
used as a drink. The pulp is then taken in the hand and pressed 
untill the water is all out, put into a small round bottomed vessel, 
again p[r|essed down and allowed to remain to harden. Now it is 
ready to eat. It has a honey sweet taste; and would be palatable 
but for their dirty manner of making it. 

One of the women pressed out some juice with her di[r]ty hand, 
then offered it to us to drink. I drank some through curiosity, 
but my stomach like to have revolted at it. 

Sandals in place of shoes, are worn. Their hair is of Raven 
blackness, coarse, long, and falls from the crown entirely over the 
head, with the exception of a space the width of the forehead, which 
is cut off even with the eyebrows. 

The Huts are made of brush with a little dirt thrown on the top, 
ground floor, without mats; the only utensils, or in fact everything 
in the way of furniture they were posesed of, is the basket and 
burnt clay bowls. They are an inoffensive race. I showed them 
my large six shooter which made them turn away with fear and 
could not be induced to handle it. 

October 2d We have been on the Rio Gila since the 30th of 
last month. This is a rapid river, with a good deal of sand floating 
in it. The water is very good and cool, particularly after we have 
been drinking out of mud puddles for five or six days past. 

We are now encamped off the river several miles, and at the 
commencement of a Jornado of forty miles. 

The Pemos villages extend along the banks of this stream for 
twelve or fifteen miles; at the first one we found eight Americans 
from California who are prospecting for gold. They report suc- 
cess twenty-five miles up the Gila, but for want of water cannot 


be worked. 

The Chief of this tribe or rather the two tribes — Coco Mari- 
sopas and Pemos — informed us that the Apaches had sent word 
that as soon as their Crops — (the Pemos) were harvested that 


they would be down to fight with them. The Pemos can muster 
about two thousand warriors, of as fine looking men as any southern 
tribe; the women are a beautifully formed race with the exception 
of the face which is tolerably ugly. 

Some of these Indians all the sexes and ages came into camp 
with their heads thickly covered with mud. The soil here has a 
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great deal of Saleratus in it, and is said to be an effectual cure 
for vermin. 

Some few make desperate attempts to improve their facial fea- 
tures by painting and tattooing with various colors. 

It is impossible to trade with them to advantage, or even as an 
accomodation, for instance; two bits is asked for all sized melons, 
and a good cotton shirt will not buy more than one. They seem 
to have no idea of the value of anything we Americans possess; we 
bought some Corn and Melons as matter of necessity. 

Ever since we struck their towns, their presence has been a 
great annoyance to us, for, beside their begging, thay will steal 
anything that can be carried of[f], even to scraps of rawhide. 
This morning I missed my Canteen and a chain Hobble, which 
was fastened to the back of the Ambulanche. Upon the whole |! 
believe thay are a great set of scoundrels, and will at some future 
day give our Government much trouble. 

8d Tuesday. Clear and warm. Encamped in an open paraire 
without any shade, and I believe some four or five miles below the 
Pemos village. 

The corn, beans, watermelons, &c grown here is very inferior in 
size, although the quality seems good enough; [I attribute it to 
want of strength of soil; the soil is of a whiteish clay character 
and contains much saleratus, so much in fact that large pools of 
water, is almost unfit for drinking. 

Sitting quietly down, after supper, a few nights ago, several of 
us made a calculation of the amount of property lost during the 
present year, on this route. At reasonable calculations we make 
out that, three thousand head of cattle at $25 each, $75,000, and 
enough mules, Horses and other property destroyed to make 
$25,000 more, making in all $100,000, not very far from the true 
amount. 

The Indians are in possession of 3/4 of it. 

We left camp to-day at 5 o’clock, intending to travel all night. 
During the night we passed a forest of the tall, ribbed, cactus, 
some were two and a half feet th[r]ough and thirty feet high. 

Stopped for breakfast at 3 o’clock, making about twenty miles; 
all along the road there is as good grass as can be found anywhere 
on the trip. 

4 Wednesday. Fine day. Left camp about seven, travelled 
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until ten, nooned it until four, left and made “camp monument” 
about nine o’clock this evening. We p[rjobably came over this 
“Jornado” of forty three miles with as little hurt to the cattle as 
ane one else before us, lost only one steer. 

Found good cool water in a Lagoona by the roadside. 

5 Thursday. Cloudy last night, prospect of rain at early morn- 
ing, it came about ten o’clock, not very severe tho. 

Toward noon had a bath in the Lagoona. — You may imageine 
how grateful it was after driving for two days and nights through 
clouds of dust. . . .* 

This camp takes its name from the monument erected by the 
U. S. and Mexican Surveyors; it is a small mound with a square 
post set in the top, with this inscription: “U. S. & Mexican 
Boundary Survey 1851. Middle of Rio Gila bears North 66° 1/4 
West distant 1958 feet. Decem 12th A. B. Gray U. S. Surveyor.” 

6th Friday. Fine day for travelling. As we left camp we 
entered the Gila bottom, and for one mile had a heavy growth of 
Careless Weed; it must have been ten feet high, and with difficulty 
we could get through. 

Made eighteen miles today, after noon we watered in the river. 
Near night found a camping place one mile from water. In pass- 
ing along, saw a number of white birds, with the tips of the wings 
black; they were about the size of a crow. 

Passing through the forest of cactii a few days ago I noticed two 
Indian arrows high up in two of them, for what purpose I can’t 
tell; the arrows were shot entirely through. 

7th Saturday. Clear and warm. 

Killed a beef today; ate enormously of it after being without for 
some time. Had a comfortable bath. 

8th Sunday. Left camp early, and made about twelve miles to 
camp on the Rio. 

Rough and rocky road; near the roadside is a small hill of rocks. 
These are covered with various characters such as Indians are 
accustomed to make on stone, the surface is black, and hard, it 
seems as if the figures were scratched th[r]ough the sufface, and 
time has worn them some deeper, and given them the appearance 
of natural grey veins in the stone. 

“Here the diary contains a page of pencil sketches of various cactii 


native to the country through which the trail herd was passing, together 
with some brief comments on each. 
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Two families from California were at the river, their destination 
is Teuson, or the valley of the Santa Cruz. They gave us some late 
news of the ratification of the Treaty, also of the trains ahead. 

They report an immense emmigration to this section of country 
from California; being out of provisions, we sold them some, and 
come on our way, rejoicing at the prospect ahead. 

9th Left camp to-day at dawn to take advantage of the cool 
of the day. 

Country same as yesterday ; two steep hills to cross. Crossed the 
Gila three or four times. 

At noon while trying to get a nap of sleep, the horse flies anoyed 
me excedingly. Horse flys is not the proper name in this country, 
for thay prefered man flesh to horse flesh. 

Now encamped on good grass, without water; I supose we came 
twelve miles today; found numerous peicies of wagons scattered 
along the road. 

10th Left camp early, came into the river about two o’clock, 
grass scarce along the road, near night found plenty, but without 
water. Made about seventeen miles to-day. 

11th Wednesday. Clear and fine weather. In two miles from 
last camp, found water in gullies sufficient for the animals, river 
one and a half miles off. Grass good and abundant on the hills. 

12th Encamped last night where the hills almost come into the 
river; we stopped without both water and grass; moved on two 
miles, found water in bayous from the river, rather brakish; 
th[r]ough another fault we crossed the bayou instead of crossing 
the hills to the left. After going about one mile and a half on the 
high lands we had to stop the cattle to graze where there was no 
grass. This is a fact! the ground is sand and pebbles with a small 
growth of cedar on it, as for grass, two oxen could devour all the 
grass on a acre. 

Made ten miles and found first rate Gramma grass, no water. 

On the road, saw a Cactus, twenty feet high, with a hub band 
around it, one foot from the top, this must have been put on several 
years ago. 

The mountain scenery to-day — the outline, is unsurpassed by 
any on the rout, some that seem to be forty miles distant, present 
a succession of domes, spires and cupolas. 
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13th Some men from Holliday’s train came up today; they 
have pack mules and are going th[r|ough to Los Angelos. 

Found six or eight men near out encampment last night, going 
to Texas from California, they report an abundance of Careless 
Weed and water on the desert; this is good news indeed and every 
one rejoices at it. 

Came ten miles today, found good grass near the river. Had a 
bath and clean linnen; this is one of my greatest pleasures. . . . 

14 Saturday. Clear warm weather. Left camp at nine o’clock, 
made fifteen miles to water and grass, water in the Gila, no grass 
at all on the road. 

Four of us were detailed to go with the Horses & Mules about one 
mile from camp to graze; not having my Buffalow robe along I 
caught a severe cold and have had a pain in the back all day. 

15 Sunday. Warm summer day. Nights very cool, so much 
so that extra clothing is required. 

Left camp at nine o'clock, road very rough and dusty, made about 
eighteen miles; found water and grass and said to be twelve miles 
from the Colorado. It was quite an amusing sight to see the men 
after getting into camp, their clothing and faces thickly covered 
with dust; lines of perspiration in every direction on the face, they 
looked as if ready for their part on the stage. 

An Indian — probably a Yuma — came near camp on the fourth 
watch, was hailed, gave no answer, and would have been shot if he 
had not “vamosed.” 

16th Monday. Clear pleasant sunshine. Last night we had a 
touch of old winter. 

Remained in camp all day, while James has gone to the Colorado 
to make arrangements for crossing his cattle. Erskin’s camp is 
about four miles below; he is in a quandary, whether to swim his 
cattle or ferry; the price of ferrying is -— for cattle $1.50 per 
head; Man $2.00, Waggon $8. The ferryman offered, that he 
would deliver him over entire for $1500. 

After seeing the cattle empty and short of feed, for so long a 
time, it astonished me to see how they would stuff themselves as 
they did tonight; they looked as if they would bust. 

17th Tuesday, fine day. Killed a beef yesterday, and as usual 
each man was busy during the day roasting bones, steaks, narrow 





guts and other nice parts. 
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In camp all day waiting for Erskine to cross the Rio. 

Had a bath in a Lagoon on the Gila about one mile distant. 

I am doged tired of this trip, it seems the nearer I get to the 
end, the more I dislike it, one trip does for a lifetime. 

18th Wednesday, opens very warm. 

to 

21 About fifteen miles brought us to the ferry or within a few 
miles where we encamped until next morning. Fort Yuma, which 
derives its name from the Yuma Indians, is situated near the 
junction of the Gila and Colorado rivers on a high bluff of rock, 
and presents quite a respectable appearance.*? 

Left camp early, commenced crossing about nine o’clock, got 
through about dark, encamped on the bank all night. 

For crossing the entire train it cost about $850.00, one day’s 
work; we made an effort to swim about one hundred head by using 
a decoy ox, but did not succeed. 

This river has a changable bed, the banks are continually wash- 
ing, being of sand, it is now falling rapidly. A small Steamer 
which is owned by the government plies between the fort and 
mouth; distance 150 miles, and makes the going and return trip 
about every fifteen days. 

This stream will never be of any great importance in a com- 
mercial point of view, it is not over three hundred yards wide, and 
when at low water must be quite an insignificant one. 

One of our men while taking a decoy ox to the bar had like to 
have been drowned, he hallowed for the boat; by some exertion it 
was taken to him just in time to save him. 

The men of the Yuma tribe are remarkable for statue. I have 
not seen one who was [less] than six feet high. 

The men dress as other tribes do, a waist band; a piece of cotton 
cloth, drawn from the navel down, th[r]ough the crotch and again 
through the waist band on the back. Nearly all wear ornaments 
in the nose, on the wrist, ankle and neck. The clothing they man- 
age to get hold of, is almost indescribeable and runs from a common 
cotton long shirt to a military coat. I noticed one Indian, who 
seemed particularly proud of his coat, and had endeavored to make 

“Fort Yuma was established on the west bank of the Colorado, opposite 
the mouth of the Gila, November 27, 1850. Thomas H. S. Hamersly, 


Complete Regular Army Register of the United States for One Hundred 
Years, II, 162. 
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an improvement, by sewing brass buttons along the seams of the 
back. 

The usual dress for the females is the soft bark of the cotton 
wood, torn into shreds, about two and a half feet long, then fastened 
about the wast, several thicknesses is put on, and more particularly 
behind is thicker than the front, in the center of the back is drawn 
tighter than any other place which gives it the appearance of the 
fashion of dress five or six years ago—the large “bustle” and “joint 
behind.” 

These women seem conscious of their handsom forms, and when 
walking give a peculiar grace and beauty to their locomotion; the 
bark hanging down to the knees like fringe, swinging from side to 
side exposing from the knees down the well turned leg and ankle 
with small foot;—from the waist upward the fine bust, breasts, 
indicating their age, the beautiful taper[ing] arms having strength 
as well as beauty. In fact, their appearance when in motion re- 
minded me very much of the Peacock strutting with his tail spread. 

Some few are hanging about the fort; selling their charms; as a 
general thing, this is not the case, it being degrading in the highest 
degree, and probably punishable for them to associate thus, with 
other than their own nation. 

Pasquall, the chief of the Yumas, has been about the ferry 
several times; upon inquiring his height I was told in his bare feet 
he stood six feet six inches. 

After crossing we encamped and herded on the Western bank; 
had much difficulty for the cattle were hungry; made an early 
start to go to Cook’s Well;*? arrived within one mile of a newly 
found Lagoona on the right hand of the road and herded for the 
night. Owing to the darkness and difficulty of travelling through 
the weeds, myself and two others were encamped with the am- 
bulanche, opposite the Lagoona;— at day light the cattle were 
watered, then driven out about half a mile to a patch of Careless 
Weed, there being a scarcity of grass. After feeding for one or 
two hours they were driven back to water, preparatory for starting; 
in half an hour Mr. James came to camp, ordered all to make ready 
for an immediate start, that the cattle were dying and about forty 

“Philip St. George Cooke reached this point with his command in his 
march from New Mexico, dug the old well out and then excavated a new 


one. Hence his name was applied to the watering place. See Cooke, 
“Report,” as cited in note 30, p. 558. 
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then dead, in an hour one hundred were dead, others were tumbling 
about ready to fall and die; such havoc among cattle was never 
seen; it looked like taking a man’s property away at one sweep; 
James was cool about it believing in the old saying “that it was no 
use to cry, &”* 

The oxen are all dead, consequently the carts are left behind, 
also two Mexican cartmen, and various goods appertaining to such 
a trip. 

Throwing into the Ambulanche the bedding, something to eat 
and a few cooking utensils, the cattle were started without further 
delay. 

I am left behind to make disposition of the effects left; will leave 
for the ferry in a few hours. 

Arrived at the ferry about dark. I had to borrow eight oxen to 
haul the carts in —the second day a son of the ferryman and 
myself succeeded in finding twenty two head of James cattle. 

27~=«*F riday 

Holliday’s train will commence crossing tomorrow. George Craig 
from San Antonio, and Holliday were here yesterday; I will go on 
with them. 

29th The Trains crossed at the upper ferry yesterday. They 
will leave for the desert this evening or tomorrow. 

In looking over the books of the ferry company, I find that 
over four thousand head of cattle have crossed here. This ferry is 
valued at twenty thousand dollars; the entire boat was hauled in 
sections, from Warner’s Rancho on the other side of the desert, 
and one hundred and forty miles from here. 

I learn that “talking Jimmy Campbell” from San Antonio, and 
three other trains are still behind. It will be a loosing business 

“Herds upon the California Trail continued to lose cattle at this point 
for many years. In 1869 the late John Nichols, of Lampasas, was a hand 
with a herd driven from his country by Jim Hill and Tom Toland. He 
remembered the laguna of which Bell speaks, formed, he said, by over- 
flow of the Colorado. “There had been no overflow for two years, how- 
ever,” he recalled, “and all the grass was gone. But in some of the swags 
there were tall careless weeds which were very good feed for cattle, but 
dangerous. If poor and hungry cattle got on these and filled up, and then 
the cowboys started to driving them, they would swell up, and if you did 
not stop it would kill your stock. Chat Helms, a sensible, one-eyed 
gambler, told us that. We let our cattle fill up and started to driving, 
and they began to swell and looked like they would burst. We rounded 


them up and they went down in about two hours.” John Nichols to J. 
Evetts Haley, May 15, 1927. 
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for all who have brought cattle this year; at Los Angeles fat beef 
cattle are worth only from twenty five to thirty dollars pr head. 

This is now the last day of October, and the weather is like 
Spring, except a few mornings I have been going without any 
coat all the time. 

The tide of emigration is rapidly rolling into the newly acquired 
territory in Sonora. The beautiful valley of the Santa Cruz River 
seems to be the principle point of destination. 

Holliday agrees to take my baggage and the two Mexicans but 
will not take the woraan—one of them has a woman—under any 
consideration ; says there is nothing under heaven that could induce 
him to carry a woman in a train. What an ungallant man! 

Holliday is a great, big, Elephant looking man, and seems to 
have a good deal of the “milk of human kindness” in his bosom, 
and set him down at once as a clever man. 

During my stay at Pilot Knob I made my home at Mr Thomp- 
son’s —one of the owners of the ferry, and must do him the justice 
to say that a cleverer man I have not met with for many a day. 
Mr. Thompson has been for several years an unsettled citizen of 
Sonora and California and in former times kept a hotel in Austin 
City; he anticipates a great run of custom for some time to come 
from the emigration to Sonora. 

To-day a train of forty mules and twenty three men arrived 
from Los Angeles on their way to Santa Cruz Valley, also a train 
of Mexicans, about the same number, on their way to the settle- 
ments in California, from Sonora. 

We left—Geo. Craig and myself—Pilot Knob to-day about two 
o’clock and encamped on the desert five miles further than Cook’s 
Wells. 

A severe Norther sprang up on the night of the twenty eight, 
and continued till to-night to twelve o’clock; the clouds of sand, 
with the piercing coldness made travelling exceedingly uncom- 
fortable, and had like to have froze us out. 

31 Tuesday. Left camp at sun-rise, slight norther blowing 
although prospect of a fair day. 

November 6th. 

Now encamped at the Balleceta (small valley) there is a small 
grocery store on the road side. 


Stopped at two camping places on the desert, not mentioned in 
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the List. It is a difficult trip, and is a good conclusion to the 
over land rout to California. 

About forty head of Ryan’s cattle died of poison at the Big 
Lagoona. 

Having the care of a broken down Horse up to the [ | 
Cane Creek, it made the trip much harder than it would have 
been otherwise ; by walking occasionally I got along so-so. Since I 
left him have been riding on foot; I can say it is rather working 
one’s passage to California. 

The Mountain scenery around the valley in which we are en- 
camped has no points of beauty, they are almost destitute of trees, 
immediately on the top are some few, which can only be seen at 
full size through the Telescope. Report says that there are plenty 
of Deer and very fat. 

11th Saturday. 

Encamped within sight of Warner’s Rancho a fine spring; two 
or three straw houses situated in a beautiful little valley compose 
the celebrated place of Warner’s Rancho. 

The valley through which we have been passing for two days 
past is very narrow, no grass, p[r]etty place for summer residences ; 
an occasional Indian village picturesqly situated in the cannons. 
Live Oak in abundance. 

17 Friday. 

Owing to natural causes I have been living in Ryan’s Camp — in 
Warner’s Valley two miles South of the Rancho — until to-day. 

During my stay with Ryan I concluded to lend a hand and see 
if it were possible to live decently in the pariries, so I took a fancy 
to improve the breads not knowing at the time whether my 
knowledge would go so far as to know how to mix the dough; into 
it [ went, up to the elbows, found it difficult to get the buiscuit into 
any shape except all sorts of shape put them into the oven watched 
closely the process of baking untill done, when lo and behold I 
very nearly equalled the buiscuits made at home, and would have 
done so only for the want of a little Butter; at all events I p[r]oved 
such a good Baker, that it fell to my lot to exercise my talents at 
every meal. 

This morning one of James Mexicans — Gomez — arrived with 
two pack mules for the baggage. You may guess I was glad; for 
this place; is notorious all over California for being the coldest in 
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the State; the day is exceding pleasant, the nights are exceding 
cold so much so that you think you will freze before day appears ; 
a half dozen Blankets is not a surplus. 

Within five miles from the Rancho is to be found the Agua 
Calliente (Hot Springs). I had no means of going to see them, or 
would have done so. They are said to be a Pancea for all rheu- 
matic complaints. 

In the direction of South East, at a distance of seven miles is the 
Indian village of San Isibella, near is a Jesuitical Mission, said to 
be one of the finest in this country. 

Some Indians who were on a hunting excursion, passed through 
camp, when I took occasion to examine their arms, &c. A stick 
like a Hame was used for killing Rabbits, thrown from the hand 
along the ground. 

After cooking some wheat bread, parching and grinding some 
coffee, packing our mules; we started about one o’clock, made about 
fifteen miles through a well timbered, but otherwise an uninterest- 
ing country, and encamped near a small stream, in the vicinity of 
an Indian village. 

Supper composed of Beef ribs spitted on a stick and roasted 
before the fire, coffee, and cold bread, prepared by Gomez, my 
Mexican assistant was soon dispatched; my pipe was then in re- 
quest, after a comfortable smoke I retired, but could not sleep for 
thinking about home, and future prospects. 

1S Saturday. We arose before day, with the p[rJospect for a 
fair one soon finished breakfast, packed our mules and were on 
the road again; — rough road, view obstructed by the mountains, 
passed two small Wagon Trains, arrived at the Indian town of 
Temecula** about at two o’clock — p[r]etty good travelling for 
pack mules twenty miles. 

Stopped at Mr. John Rain’s home — a San Antonian, who is 
superintending a ranch here, and am content at the app[r]oach of 





a termination of my long journey. 

19 Sunday. Prospect of rain today, a thing, I am told, which 
rarely happens here, still a small stream of good water nearby runs 
all the year. 

This village contains a population of about six hundred souls. 


“This was an important Luisefio village with a population of 388 in 
1865. Hodge, F. W., Handbook of American Indians, II, 726-727. 
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They are industrious enough to raise a suficiency to keep them 
from starving, but generally, as other Indians are, of no account as 
citizens; their habits indicate somewhat of civilization; wearing 
clothing and partly under the influence of the Catholic Church. 

20 Watermelons, raised in July last, are still in good preserva- 
tion here. 

Wild Duck and Geese are abundant within sight of the House; 
three or five miles in the canions Bear and Deer are found in 
abundance. 

A few nights since a loud singing in the Town attracted my 
attention. One of the men who lives with Rains suggested we 
should go and see them dancing, I at once agreed; — this man, 
a Fleming by birth, who had been interp[rleter to the different 
tribes on the Lakes and speaks some four civilized languages, has 
been living among these Indians four years. I could have scarcely 
found a better companion; we entered the little plaza surrounded 
by huts built of Toula about ten o’clock. This was too early, for 
the spirit scarcely enters before twelve, although they assemble at 
sundown ; the interval is kept up by conversation, low singing an 
occasional dancer appearing, going through a few staves of song 
then retiring. This being a preparatory, half religious, half 
pastime-meeting for a grand fete to take place on Saturday, when 
some of their up country friends are coming on a visit. I could 
see very little that is worth describing ; however it was worth seeing. 
A log fire in the centre, cast its red light around the small space 
showing the strongly marked features of about one hundred 
Indians. The old men, were seated nearest the fire, the younger 
ones came next while the women were kept in the background; a 
few boys and girls were asleep on the ground, not being sufficiently 
interested to keep awake, or concluding to take a nap before the real 
business had commenced. 

Those who were nearest the fire attracted my attention more than 
the others; time seemed to have fought against them in vain, and at 
last concluded to give up in despair; their faces so filled with 
wrinkles that it was difficult to distinguish the mouth, their skin 
like brown taned leather, their long white hair hanging down on 
their shoulders made them look, to me, more than a hundred years 
old; the low monotonous, but not unpleasant singing, with the 
Ha! Ha! He-e-e chorus, accompanied by the Guitar . . . the 
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few remarks made sometimes amusing, sometime serious, were en- 
joyed by these old men with all the gusto of youth; one would call 
out “give me a corn shuck,” another “where are the seven stars,” 
another replied by saying, “never mind, we are going to stay here 
all night”; nearly all were smoking cigarritos; so passed the time, 
the spirit seemed to move none more than to dancing and con- 
fesing in song to one and another their little faults and hatred. 

Around the walls were hung some of their finery. The dancers 
held in their hands Hawks feathers, and by rolling the hands over 
would bring them against their faces, seeming to imbibe excite- 
m|[e|nt from them, through the nose. 

The cold became to severe for me, and I left reflecting on these 
people, their contentment, happiness and simplicity. 

The Guitar is made of small Terapin shells, the edges fasened 
to-gether with dried beans put inside, several of these compose the 
instrument, by runing a stick through the centre, the music ? has 
the same melodious captivating sound that a “Childs rattle” 


produces. 
The performer seated on a low stool — hewn from the solid 
wood — his face indicating memory, love, forgetfulness, and all 


other feelings consequent upon hearing music, where it affects the 
hearer, th{r]owing his body into various swaying motions, seem- 
ing concious that he was the most important pe[r]son in the 
g|[rjoup, was the most amusing part of the spectacle; at the con- 
clusion of each song or dance; the old men would utter a prolonged 
H = = a! to evince their satisfaction. 

These Indians are small in statue, but well formed, seeming to 
enjoy good health and are p[r]obably the most contented people 
on earth. U.S. does nothing for them. They are fond of gambling 
and during the winter, time is spent with the least possible labor. 

The interpreter tells me that by the advice of their Physician 
(an Indian) the Sweating bath is used to promote health. The 
Bath house is made of poles and mud, air tight, heated with fire; 
after the hot bath they jump into the cold stream; this bath would 
suffocate any one, but an Indian; the house is filled with smoke, 
how they bear it J can’t understand. 

One of their most peculiar ceremonies is the “living Burial.” A 
Maiden when she arrived at that period where Nature indicates 
her aproximation to womanhood, is buried for some time, in the 
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ground in a grave heated with fire and a large heated stone on the 
stomach ; during the time, the men and women are dancing, singing 
and feasting over the grave; the Interpreter tells me that some 
times it causes their death. 

Quantities of grain game &c is ready for presentation to their 
friends from above, during the feast. 

28 Tuesday. Had a severe Norther a few days ago. Weather 
is unexceptionable, the freshness of vegetation is only wanting to 
make it equal to Spring. 

Had a comfortable bath a few days since in the stream nearby. 

While in the Rancheria (Town) the other evening, an aged 
Indian came up and requested something. The Inte[r]preter ex- 
plained what he wanted — Tobacco—and I gave him a small peice ; 
he received it thankfully, invoked a blessing on my head, and in- 
formed me that “God would pay for it.” 

Quite a good looking Indian woman who had a child in arms 
came to the door one morning and asked for something to eat, “Do 
give me something to eat, I am so hungry, and suckling my child 
too.” 

Last night I reed a letter from James. I had begun to think, 
he had left me in the lurch, to get to Los Angelles the best way I 
could. I start in a few minutes on mule back. Made nine miles 
to Ryan’s Camp. Started early next morning; by eight o’clock we 
had made forty miles; very tired stopped at a Mexican house — a 
cup of coffee with some bread and beef we brought along, made our 
supper; slept in thé kitchen — after some breakfast next morning 
early, started for Los Angeles — about forty-five miles. Great 
many Cattle, Horses & sheep in this valley; the hills look as if 
vegitation never would sp[r]ing up again they are kept so clean 
by the animals grazing on them. 

Came to William’s Rancho early, fed our animals with Barley 
and started on; came to what is called the Monte about noon. This 
valley is said to be the richest in California and was once the bed 
of a large lake, the soil is deposit and of immense richness and 
depth. This must necessarily be so; for years the deposit from 
enormous herds of cattle &c has been washing into the lake; it is 
settling rapidly, has a small town in it called Franklin, in which 
there is quite a respectable looking Mission; land here is worth 
from five to twenty dollars pr acre. 
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Arrived in Los Angeles de Pueblo, at nine o’clock — found 
several acquaintances and others from San Antonio. 

We made hard travel for our animals, in order to meet the 
steamer. To our disappointment it left the day before we got in, 
so I am compelled to remain one week. 

After remaining in town a few days I went to Dunn & Cameron 
Camp, nine miles from town, so as to avoid the heavy expense at 
the Hotell. 

Around the town of Los Angeles are numerous vineyards. Fresh 
grapes on the table every day; also Celery, Parsnips, Carrots, 
Beets, Irish and Sweet Potatoes, Cabbage, Cauliflour and other 
vegetables. 

The Landlord of the Hotell gave me some native wine, which is 
of splendid quality, and which I class Sherry. The wine at El 
Paso is not to be compared to it, although the fruit is about the 
same; p[rJobably at El Paso there is no one who understands the 
making of wine. 

It is my opinion, that this county of Los Angeles, in five years 
from this time will be the first county in the state, agriculturally I 
mean; in the monte I saw corn fifteen feet in highth, and where 
the corn had been cleared away, Pumpkins which would weigh from 
thirty to fifty pounds, thickly covered the ground. 

Hundreds of acres are covered with wild Mustard; how I longed 
for some of the young shoots cooked into salad. 

The town of Los Angeles is slowly improving, and although 
there is now starting a competition town — some six miles from 
San Pedro on the coast, this place Los Angeles, must for all time 
to come be the most important town in the county. An Artesian 
well — the fi[r]st one — is now being bored — the diameter of 
the augur is six inches — the depth attained to is three hundred 
and fifty feet; the owner proposes to supply the town, in case he 
should succeed in getting water. 

Having made arrangements sooner than I expected, I left in a 
hurry, taking passage on board the steamship America, a fine boat : 
after three days travel and stopping at several intermediate port 
towns, some of which are beautifully situated on the mountain 
slopes, we entered the Golden Gate after night, which I regretted, 
for it deprived me of seeing from the Harbour the beautiful city 
of San Francisco. 
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Sam had been down expecting to meet me at this city so I just 
missed seeing him one day. 

San Francisco has many fancy names to indicate its splendour, 
rapid growth, &c but none seem to me, so app[r]op[r]iate as the 
“Magic City,” for a man who has never seen it, can form no idea 
of what San Francisco is; only about five years old, burnt down 
twice; the tast displayed in architecture; the rapidity with which 
improvements are pushed forward the groaning tables of the market 
men, forests of shipping, the unceasing roar of the steam from 
enormous black Hulls; the din of drays, water carts, cabs &c, make 
a man question whether, the stories told in the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments of the Wonderful Lamp, is not true. 

On entering any street, in a business part of the city, the first 
question arising in ones mind, is, “Where do so many fine horses 
come from.” ‘The Dray and heavy Draughft ho[r]ses are brought 
from Sidney in Australia; the enormous mules and lighter ho[r]ses 
come across the Plains from the States. 

The City is now supplied with water, by carts, the Fire Depart- 
ment from enormous cisterns under and at the corners of the 
streets. The enormous expense of supplying the city th[r]ough 
pipes the distance being great has alone kept them from so doing. 
Their fire proof houses is their only safty now. 

One third of the City is built on water lots, a large Hotell has 
under its foundation the Hulk of a large ship which is used for a 
cellar. 

Sam came down from Sacremento, when he saw my arrival 
announced in the lists of Passengers; after remaining a few days, 
we started at noon, in one of the half dozen daily packets, for 
Sacramento. These steamers are about as well kept, as the steam- 
ers on the Missippi river. Distance from 8. F. to Sac. is about one 
hundred and fifty miles. 

The stageing from one point to another is an enormous business, 
and makes an old states’ man ashamed of his “hundred-years- 
behind-the-time” state. 

We arrived at Sacramento about ten o’clock at night; this is 
quite an impo[r|tant place, and is now the permanent Capitol. 
The citizens, claim more enterprize and energy in p[r]Jopo[r|tion to 
their population than the San Franciscans. 

It is situated on the Sacramento River which is about like the 
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Cumberland at Nashville, and is navigable at all times. At an 
expense of two hundred thousand dollars a splendid Levee has 
been built around the city, water is plentifully supplied, and zas 
works are now in p[r]ogress of erection. 

Leaving Sacramento you pass through several little towns and 
arrive at Stockton — thense you strike the mining districts, where 
the whole dry beds of streams have been turned completely over 
from two to seven feet deep. Occasionally a small settlement of 
miners’ camps appear and disappear as the coach whirls thro’. 

The road from Stockton to Mariposa is excedingly rough and 
hilly, and no other people except Californians would have though|t | 
of surveying a line of coaches th[r]ough so new and wild a country. 

Mariposa (Butterfly) is anything else but a butterfly. Neither 
is there anything about it that p[r]oduces as much pleasure as the 
sight of one of those little insects. 

Mariposa, the county seat of the county of the same name, is 
situated on the abrupt side of a mountain and between two; there 
is room enough at the foot of the town for the Mariposa river to 
run, when it does run; the greater part of the year there is not a 
particle of water in it. The appearance of the entire bed indicates 
the p[r]esence of the precious metals, being of bluish slate stone. 

Population is about three or four hundred, three fourth of whom 
are males. Buildings are of wood, with the exception of about two 
or three; a supply [of] water is got from the numerous private 
wells. There is now a p[rJoject on foot to supply the town and 
mining interest from the Merced river, distant fifteen miles. 
JAMEs G, BELL. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XXIV 

Thursday the 22d Cloudy but no rain here, rained all around 
this place, nothing stirring— 

Friday the 23d had rain somewhere near this, which is known 
by the cool air— Madame Louis Procela announced to me that she 
shall discontinue to carry the mail this is unfortunate at this time, 
as we look for news with much anxiety from the west, I must try 
and see if I can get an other carrier, have one in view, whom I 
shall see to morrow 

Saturday June the 24th Cloudy, rain occasionally during the 
day,— this is Saint John’s day, nothing at all doing amongst the 
Masonic Fraternity, this is not as it should be— Mr Nelson re- 
turned from San Augustin Mr Peck arrived, from same place, 





Sunday the 25th rain, rain, rain, sun set cloudy— wrote a 
letter to David F. Tabor, inclosing twenty dollars in gold to redeem 
my watch, intended to send it pr Mr Wood who took sick to day, 
it is unknown when [ shall have an oportunity to send it new, 
wrote also to A. W. Canfield Our little Laura is sick— hope to 
God it will not be dangerous— 

Monday the 26th fair weather, cut down my oats to day sat as 
one of the associate Justices of the Probate Court in Moore & 
Thorns cases— sold the Lot opposite Norris’s south of Moreland’s 
Lot to J. C. Morrison for fifty dollars, Deed not made yet— made 
arrangements with Lafayette Holland to carry the mail for a few 
trips to Sabine Town, my Son Charles will carry it to Mount Airy, 
till I can hear from Mr Goodman the contractor to whim I have 
written to night, informing him of the failure of Ignacio Mendez— 
the late mail rider, Mr Blake returned last night from Houston, 
and Montgomery no, news— 

Tuesday the 27th fair weather, send off the western mail, by 
my son Charles, wrote to Mr Goodman eta sued Madame Procela 
for $100.00 price of my Horse send $20.00 by Mr John Adame to 
Mr Tabor of Natchitochez to redeem my watch, 





Wednesday the 28th very warm. mail from west, no news— Joel 
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wilbourne got married, to a Miss Ward, Mr Peck left for San 
Augustin— 

Thursday the 29th weather dito— Doctor Lewis commenced to 
board with us— Lodge met this Evening nothing new— exept 
Joe Wilbourn was Serenaded last night 

Friday the 30th Cloudy, but very Sultry— send off Eastern 
mail pr Lafayette A. Holland, wrote to the Lodge in San Augustin, 
respecting the dues to the Grand Lodge, also to N. H. Darnell, on 
same subject— received from B. J. H. Holland $800. and from B. 
Blake $176.00 in Texas Treasury notes as Deputy District Grand 
Master— being the amount due from Milam Lodge No 2. to the 
Grand Lodge of the Republic of Texas up to Ist January 1841 
gave Mr F. Hoya a note drawn in my favor by Benayah Thompson 
for $200.00 dated payable the 1st April 1842. upon which there 
is a credit of $21.43 he (Mr Hoya) is to collect said note from 
Thompson who I belive is at Galvezton. 

Saturday the first of July 1843 rain this morning— noon, and 
all day— made out my quarterly Post Office returns omitted in 
stating yesterday that I have received on account of dues by Milam 
Lodge No 2. to the Grand Lodge $32.50 in Exchequer Bills of this 
government in payment of the G. L. Dues for the year (1842) 
eighteen hundred and forty two. nothing new. Militia Company 
Classed to day into Six Classes, I am out of that Scrape 

Sunday July 2 1843 Cloudy, rain, and some sunshine no news 
from any quarter— 

Monday the 3d fair weather, all the officers of the County 
(militia) met for a Regimental drill, it is now ascertained that 
Jackson Todd is elected Colonel and Nathan wade Lieutenant 
Col— the Eastern mail arrived. It is rumored that Commodore 
Moore has Captured one of the Mexican Steamers, Montezuma and 
so much cripled the Guadalupe that he will capture her also; (it 
may be a mistake in the names in place of the Montezuma it may 
be Guadalupe) for my part I hope it may be so for it will accelarate 
the Peace which I hope will be concluded between Mexico and 
Texas. received pr mail several notes in favor of A. W. Canfield, 
which are to be collected, or sued on Mr Bondies arrived from 
Crockett. 

Tuesday the 4th fine day— the 3d Regiment of Texas militia 
in Town for muster— all went off well— exept a Small chunk 
of a fight between old friends —-whiskey was the cause of the 
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quarrell no doubt— Major Muse, and Mr Parker, (the two Candi- 
dates for the Senate) made Speaches in the Court House if all is 
true they said against one an other they are both very bad men, 
but we must make some allowance for Electioneering eta eta 

Wednesday July the 5th fine weather— send of my son Charles 
with the western mail, wrote to G. K. Teulon G. Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge, send also in the mail all the returns of Milam 
Lodge No 2. from its Commencement of working under the G. L. 
of Texas up to December 27th 1842 up to which time all dues are 
paid, agreable to the several Resolutions passed by the Grand 
Lodge— the funds are in my hands— Major James Durst as 
agent for Madame Procela alias Ma Dolores de Soto settled with 
me to the Satisfaction of all parties— made an arrangement with 
John Johnson to carry the mail between Mount Airy and Sabine 
Town— at seven dollars Texas Exchequer bills pr each Trip— 
Johnson gets only five dollars for this first trip in consequence 
of having send my Son to Mt Airy— this arrangement is only to 
last till Mr Goodman arrives, or till I can hear from him. 

Thursday the 6th very hot weather, hard at work in Building 
a House for fodder, oats eta, commonly called a Barn— western 
mail arrived, received a letter from Mr Burke about Mrs Darts 
Books and Plate left in posession of Charles Sims, nothing par- 
ticularly new from the West, exept that General Rusk has declined 
to be a Candidate for the office of Major General in Consequence 
a Call by several citizens has been made on Col J. S. Mayfield to 
become a candidate for that office, send off Eastern mail pr John 
Johnson being his first trip to Sabine Town— 

Friday the 7th fine weather, Settled with O. L. Holmes up to 
this day, owe him one dollar, which (if god willing) [ll pay him 
to morrow, after dinner went out to Mr Taliafero’s Place accom- 
panied with my wife, Daughter, Mr Nelson & Lafayette Holland— 
found Capt Taliafero the Father in Law of friend Ned. very sick, 
Doctor Rains in attendance, the elder Mrs. Taliafero is as amiable 
a Lady as her Daughter, and I only regret that we paid this visit 
at a time so unpropitious; however my wife is much pleased with 
Taliafero’s Family— old & young— got home at 8. P. M. 

Saturday the Sth fine weather; Election to day for Justice of 
the Peace, received 32 out of 33 votes, gave my own to old man 
Hyde— an auction of the Effects of John Lussan who is an Idiot at 
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New Orleans, Mr Joost sells his Effects sans ceremony— the 
Probate court ought to notice this 

Sunday the 9th— rain, nearly all day— translated a Land Title 
belonging to the widow Bethany Rogers— 

Monday the 10th Cloudy; worked in the Garden till 9 a. m. was 
called up Town, by Judge Hart, to hold a meeting in Consequence 
of the news having reached here that Commodore Moore has taken, 
the Mexican War Steamer Guadalupe, and probably the rest of the 
Fleet, the meeting was called to order, Col Thorn Chairman, and 
myself Secretary, Col J. H. Holland addressed the meeting in a 
very Eloquent manner— setting the difficulties which surrounded 
Com. Moore, and the persecution of even his own governt the 
immaginary dread of Steam Ships and Paixhan Guns— the meet- 
ing adjourned till 5 P. M. a committee having been previously 
been [sic] appointed — to draft Resolutions to show the feelings 
of the People of Nacogdochez County in regard to the Com- 
modore— Doctor Starr the Chairman of said Committee at 5 P. M. 
presented Resolutions highly complimentary to Com. Moore and 
Col Morgan, the Commissioner who was send to New Orleans by 
our President to take charge of the Navy eta, after the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting several kegs of Powder were made use of in 
various manners, and the Citizens generally Serenaded all the 
Ladies in Town, and the assembly broke up very harmoniously at 
3 Oclock A. M. on the— was reelected associate Justice C. C. 

Tuesday the 11th July near day it began to rain as if all the 
f[1]ood gates of Heaven had been opened, send off the western 
mail, (omitted to state on yesterday that Mr Bondies, and Mr 
Peck arrived from San Augustin) 

Wednesday the 12 fair weather, Mr Peck & Bondies left for 
Crockett. western mail arrived no news, received letters from Mr 
Goodman telling me to go on with the mail contract eta at all 
risks— very well— very busy building a Barn— Mr Chevallier 
who returned from New Orleans brings no news— 

Thursday July the 13 very hot weather, no business going on, 
paid Madame Candida Delgado Ten Dollars on Account of a larger 
sum I owe her for which she holds my note, upon which the Ten 
Dollars ought to be credited, Col Thorn and Lady spend the 
Evening with us— 

Friday the 14th very very very hot— had however a fine Shower 
of rain in the Evening to cool the air— John Adams the old 
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waggoner whom I had given twenty dollars to— to redeem my 
watch at Natchitochez has returned he has deceived me, spend my 
monay and will probably be the cause of my loosing my watch— 
here is an instance of the ways of the world, a man who for the 
last ten years has borne a name for honesty Industry and In- 
tegrity— yet after my telling him that not alone I would loose 
my watch if not redeemed at about the time he would reach 
Natchitochez that besides I would loose my reputation as a man of 
veracity, having pledged my word that the watch should be re- 
deemed, yet notwithstanding all this the fellow has acted bad, 
mean— infamous —=so let it be a warning to those who may read 
these pages after I am gone, that a man who will get beastly drunk 
occasionally, no matter what reputation he may have for honesty— 
he should not be trusted with matters of this kind— Mr Hoya 
received some few things, Mr Chevallier dito, I am afraid both of 
them will not make up one Store, what a fine chance now for a 
good assortment of goods— 

Saturday the 15th hot in the forenoon, a heavy fall of rain 
in the afternoon, Mr C. E. Taliafero and Lady paid us a visit, Mr 
Sanks a merchant from Natchitochez is here, gave him twenty 
Dollars to try and redeem my watch if possible— wrote to D. F. 
Tabor on the subject, received 22 Barrills of corn for the note I 
held against Mr Collins for $21.75 paid off the order for 19 Blls 
Corn of Arenda, let Smith the f.m.c. have Seven Blls for which 
he is to deliver me nine next october; held an Election to day for 
Eight Aldermen for this Corporation. this is the 4th Aniversary 
of the 1st Battle we had with the Indians on the Nechaz— 

Sunday July the 16th weather very hot— Mr Sanks left here 
for home. Beard, Muse, and J. F. Graham dined here to day. 
Wm Hensley one of the men who Contracted with me to cover the 
House returned to day,— hope they will go to work now —if not 
I shall claim my damages as pr Contract— 

Monday the 17th Fahrenheit’s Thermometer was at 100 in the 
Shade, fronting the north, nothing stirring— in the Evening had 
a drop in Mrs Phillipps Mrs Thorn and other Ladies, and several 
gents spend the Evening— Gel Rusk, Gel Hunt, Judge Ochiltree 
and a Brother of Gel Hendersons, arrived late in the Evening, an 
Election for Mayor, Treasurer and Secretary of the Corporation 
were elected— it resulted in C. 8. Ta[y]lor for Mayor, J. H. Starr 
Treasurer and R. Parmalee for Secretary 
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Tuesday the 18th weather same as yesterday, only a little more 
so. Eastern mail arrived— no news— dispatched western mail, 
Gels Rusk & Hunt paid us a visit to day— I belive my men who 
were to get Shingles & Cover my House are gone to work once 
more,— Gel Rusk confirms the report that Gel Houston has an 
Heir 

Wednesday the 19th weather a little more cool— settled with 
Clevenger my account of Blacksmithing $15.88— and he gave 
me $2.00 on Hoya’s Store for the $11.62} Adams his waggoner 
spend of my monay, the western mail came in, nothing new— 
received from the war Department Certified Copies of my Muster 
Roll of the Company Commanded in 1840 also the Orders from 
the Department ordering the ranging on the frontier directed to 
Genl Smith 

Thursday the 20th weather same, translated a Land Title for 
Hudson Hall, he owes me $5.00 for same lives on the other side of 
the Attoyacque, nothing else in the place stirring— 

Friday the 21st Weather moderated, a fine brieze stirring all 
day, at work improving the Farm for so I must now call our resi-. 
dence as that name is much more appropriate then any thing else« 
no news in Town, nothing from West East or South dull, dreary, 
dead, defunct— poor old Nacogdochez N. B. Pigs, Poultry & 
Potatoes in a thriving condition 

Saturday the 22d July very warm, but not so oppressive as it 
was a few days ago— made arrangements with Mr Moffitt to send 
my two oldest Boys to school, to him. some business in the jus- 
many country People in Town. A Soiré at Judge 





tices office 
Taylors— 

Sunday the 23d fine weather in the morning— nothing Stirring— 
got hold of Jack Hinton by the Author of Charles O’Mahley— very 
good— but much more Sentimental than Charley, wife & Daughter 
went out ruralising with Mrs Phillipps— (Athala Hotchkiss) a 
rain and Thunder Storm in the afternoon prevented my folks 
from coming home— spend the Evening in taking both Paternal 
and Maternal care of the Childern, and went head and Ears into 
Jack Hinton till 2 oclock Past midnight— 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Wyatt Earp, Frontier Marshal. By Stuart Lake. (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. Pp. xiv, 392. Illustra- 
tions. $3.50.) 

When Bat Masterson, the fighting and gambling marshal of 
Dodge City, Kansas, said that “The real story of the Old West can 
never be told . . . unless Wyatt Earp will tell what he knows,” 
he expressed the admiration of one gun-man for another, rather 
than a profouud historical observation. Nor can the critical reader 
quite agree with Mr. Lake that even “possibly” Wyatt Earp, “More 
than any other man of record in his time, . . . represents the 
exact combination of breeding and human experience which laid 
the foundations of Western empire.” On the other hand, he must 
quite agree that for frontier proficiency, resolution, and bravery, 
the subject of this biography was no ordinary character. No one 
could contend that Wyatt Earp’s life is not a bold story, a fact 
emphasized by some skillful writing on Mr. Lake’s part, even if his 
extended reiterations that Wyatt was the bravest and the best of all 
gun-men do grow stale. 

Wyatt Earp, born in Illinois in 1848, was soon adventuring in 
the West with freighters, stage-drivers, and railroad construction 
gangs. According to his biographer, he early manifested an un- 
usual precision—he never failed to bring in his freight, he was 
never late with the mail, and he was never backed down when it 
came to fighting. His experience as a buffalo hunter furnishes some 
fresh material, but one doubts the author’s claim that Earp’s 
knowledge of the buffalo and its habits was “second to none” after 
only one brief season upon the range. From buffalo hunter Earp 
became marshal or deputy marshal of various Kansas cowtowns, 
and, according to Mr. Lake, tamed those wild places—Ellsworth, 
Wichita, and Dodge—until they were almost as staid as Kansas 
towns are supposed to be. But the unvarnished stories of his 
exploits leave little doubt that he was the greatest marshal in the 
West, even if much of his reputation was based on hammering 
drunk cowboys over the head with a six-shooter. 

The colorful picture that Mr. Lake paints of the Texas cowboys 
is neither complimentary to his ability as a historian, nor to 
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Wyatt Earp’s judgment of the men with whom he dealt. Their 
combined perspective is in accord with that of the Kansas Jayhawk- 
ers who could not understand, and hence never liked, these men 
who lived on horseback. Mr. Lake’s recurrent descriptive phrases 
may best illustrate his estimate of the Texas cowboys. Such state- 
ments as “Bosses and herd owners had thousands of dollars to 
throw away” at gambling, and “incitement to most of the killings 
[at Dodge] was charged against the cattlemen,” are unjust indict- 
ments of the great majority of the Texans. “Consciously and 
boastfully,” he continues, “these Texas men were the trouble- 
makers of the frontier.” They were a bunch of “roistering, gun- 
wielding cowboys,” “Texas clans,” who “in the custom of their 
kind, bawled their boasts” in “swaggering,” “strutting,” “arro- 
gance.” When Mr. Lake tells of two thousand cowboys who were 
camped around Wichita from off the trail, “picturesque swash- 
bucklers hunting excitement,” “among them riders for every cattle 
king in Texas and possibly one-half under the leadership of pro- 
fessional fighting men, six-gun killers hired by the feudal lords 
: for their incessant wars with Indians, rustlers, and one 
another,” his unkindly estimate might be taken more seriously 
except for his evident lack of grasp of the history, the temper, and 
the quality of the Texas range. But this lurid travesty upon the 
life of the cow country has persisted too long. 

Perhaps I overemphasize the importance of Mr. Lake’s con- 
clusions about the Texans, conclusions drawn, however, not from 
an estimate of the cowboy’s life as a whole, but from his recreations 
after gruelling months of working alone. For after all, Mr. Lake 
has written a story of dramatic action and power, particularly in 
the closing chapters of the book, when the Earp brothers are fight- 
ing out their feud with outlaw elements around Tombstone, Ari- 
zona. His exposition of the psychology of professional gun-men 
and their technique of fighting, is excellently done. And without 
doubt, the preservation of Wyatt Earp’s stirring narrative is a his- 
torical contribution toward the understanding of the West and its 
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men. 
J. Everts HALeEy. 
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Fighting Men of the West. By Dane Coolidge. (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., 1932. Pp. 343. Illustrations. $3.75.) 

After many years as naturalist, collector, photographer, and 
writer of western fiction, Dane Coolidge has turned historian and 
has sketched twelve of the more prominent characters who have 
furnished background for his novels. And the sketches of these 
twelve men emphasize the fact that true chronicles of the West 
may be as strangely wild as fiction. Mr. Coolidge’s decision to 
write these biographical sketches, for the most part composed of 
material that he gathered from the subjects themselves, makes 
available the historical basis of his novels, and will interest many 
readers of history not attracted by his fiction. 

The first four chapters deal with noted western characters: 
Charles Goodnight, the trail-blazer, John Chisum, the cattle king, 
Clay Allison, the man-killer, and Tom Horn, scout and human 
bounty-hunter. His accounts of the first two cowmen seem to be 
based largely on the recollections of Goodnight himself. His story 
of what happened when Clay Allison rode into Dodge to meet 
Wyatt Earp, is exactly opposite of what Stuart Lake tells in his 
life of the marshall, and if true, leaves a stain on the Earp 
escutcheon which Mr. Lake has polished so well. While Mr. 
Coolidge collected some new biographical material on each of these 
four, they have so frequently been the subject of feature treatment 
that they lack the freshness of the succeeding chapters. 

Of the remaining eight subjects, four are officers of the law. 
Commodore Perry Owens, vain but reckless long-haired Arizona 
sheriff; Captain John R. Hughes, the oldest of all Texas Rangers 
in point of service; Captain Burton C. Mossman, ranchman organ- 
izer of the Arizona Rangers; Harry C. Wheeler, one of Mossman’s 
successors in service and in office; and the tyrannical Jefe de 
Cordada, Colonel Emilio Kosterlitzky, unyielding captain of the 
Rurales in northern Mexico—these are the vivid characters about 
whom many valorous tales have been told. Burt Alvord, the 
sharply scheming Arizona outlaw, furnished the Arizona Rangers 
much of their trouble and gave Mr. Coolidge material for another 
chapter. 

Two mining men complete the roster, the most interesting of 
whom is Colonel Bill Greene. The long story of Greene’s tragic 
but hopeful search for a mine, of his strike in Cananea copper, of 
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his gambling, meteoric rise to wealth and power, and of his sudden 
fall—a penniless man—is one of dramatic power. The book closes 
with Death Valley Scotty, pretentious show-man and mysterious 
desert rat, whose be-legended mine has never been found. 

J. Everts Hatey. 





Zuni Folk Tales. By Frank Hamilton Cushing. With a foreword 
by J. W. Powell and an introduction by Mary Austin. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. Pp. xxxv, 474.  Illustra- 
tions. $5.00.) 

In 1879 Major J. W. Powell, founder of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
appointed Frank Hamilton Cushing to accompany the Powell 
archaeological expedition into New Mexico, an immensely rich 
field almost wholly unexplored. Before the expedition left New 
Mexico, Cushing, at his own request, “was left at Zuni Pueblo, the 
most significant and interesting of the Indian communal towns.” 
At twenty-two years of age he began the mastery of the Zuni lan- 
guage, “of which there is no other living example.” He lived with 
the Zunis between five and six years, adapting, as completely as 
possible, his modes of life to their own; abandoning his own racial 
culture to more completely understand theirs. As far as it seems 
possible for a white man to do, he approached the life of the Indian 
from the point of view of an Indian. He was adopted into one of 
the clans, and came to exercise important religious functions. 

Time and again he heard the Zunis relate their folk-tales, and 
he sought, particularly, their sacred literature—the creation epic 
of the tribe. Later, he drew an outline and a partial translation 
of this myth, but death cut short its completion. From the sub- 
sidiary tales which clustered around the creation myth, he drew 
the material for this delightful book. These tales into which the 
Indian enters so naturally, through which so much of his life is 
disclosed, and through which moves the personified animal life of 
the Southwest—the coyote, the prairie dog and his priest, the 
burrowing owl, the bear, the birds, and the snakes—are an ex- 
pression of the creative genius of the American Indian. Through 
Cushing’s skillful translations into simple and beautiful English, 
through the application of an exceptional literary understanding, 
and through his faithful preservation of their aboriginal quality 
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and flavor, he produced a masterpiece of American lore. For- 
tunately for those interested in Indian culture and in the develop- 
ment and appreciation of a Southwestern tradition, as well as those 
interested in good wholesome imaginative stories for the sake of 
stories alone, this book is now reissued in handsome format for a 
wider circulation, thirty years after its original publication. The 
finely analytical preface by Major Powell, and the introduction 
by Mary Austin, enhance appreciation of the tales and add to the 
historical value of the book. 
J. Everts Hatey. 





Forgotten Frontiers. By Alfred Barnaby Thomas, Ph. D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of History, University of Oklahoma. (Nor- 
man, University of Oklahoma Press, 1932. Pp. xvii, 420. 
$5.00. ) 

The career of Don Juan Bautista de Anza, as an Indian agent 
and fighter in New Mexico, is the theme of Forgotten Frontiers. 
Professor Thomas has translated and edited many documents re- 
lating to Anza’s efforts to pacify the Indians on the New Mexico 
frontier. The “Historical Background” contains much information 
concerning the deplorable state of Indian affairs in Sonora and 
New Mexico before Anza’s administration as governor of New 
Mexico, 1777-1787. The arrangement of the documents is effective. 
Professor Thomas has made them read as a narrative instead of a 
mere compilation of sources. The editorial notes and comments 
are pertinent and leave no phase of the text hazy or doubtful. 

Most of the documents are now published for the first time. 
The geographical description of New Mexico by Father Morfi 
serves to introduce the work of Anza in New Mexico. This docu- 
ment is of prime interest to all students of Southwestern history. 
To illustrate Father Morfi’s description, the contemporary map by 
Pacheco has been included in the text. Among the documents, the 
six diaries, three by Anza and three by his officers, are the most 
important, as they contain essentials of the Spanish Indian policy 
and illustrate the success of this policy in New Mexico. The 
diaries by Anza relate the events and the success of his three major 
expeditions: the expedition against the Comanches, 1779; the ex- 
pedition from New Mexico to Sonora, 1780; and the expedition 
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to Moqui, 1780. The diaries by his officers describe the recon- 
naissance expeditions undertaken by them. 

Forgotten Frontiers reveals an episode in frontier history that is 
almost entirely unknown to the great mass of American readers. 
After reading the book, all except the most biased will agree that 
the Spanish-American frontiersman was the equal if not the 
superior of the Anglo-American frontiersman. 

Ciaup KELTNER. 





Remember Goliad. By Clarence R. Wharton. (Houston, Me- 
Curdy-Young Company, 1932. Pp. v, 61. $3.50.) 

Though relatively short, Remember Goliad is by far the best 
thing Mr. Wharton has given us. This little book, elegantly printed, 
with twenty-one full page illustrations, and six short chapters, con- 
stitutes a real contribution to the biographical literature of the 
survivors of the Goliad massacre. 

The first two chapters could have been omitted without much 
detriment to the real value and interest of the book, which in 
reality begins with tie masterly biography of James W. Fannin, 
Jr. The story of the massacre itself is told with Spartan sim- 
plicity, without undue stress upon the shocking details of the brutal 
execution, but with a restraint that is far more effective than the 
most lurid description. The chapter on the survivors is of par- 
ticular interest. In a simple, direct, and compelling style the 
author gives us the little details culled from old books, rare news- 
papers, yellowed letters, and unsuspected sources that make the 
figures live again, bringing together in an amazingly short space 
all the information available about the men who may truthfully be 
said to have “risen from the dead.” 

The last chapter on the baffling personality of Dr. Harrison is of 
intense human interest. Mr. Wharton has done an exceptional piece 
of research in this instance and practically proved that the 
mysterious personage who appeared as unexpectedly as he dis- 
appeared after the massacre of Goliad was a son of the ninth 
president of the United States. 

The illustrations used for this little volume have positive value, 
many of them being published for the first time and consisting of 
original photographs of some of the survivors or of those who played 
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an important role in the tragedy. All in all, Remember Goliad 
has real interest and brings together all the available information, 
with many curious facts, concerning the survivors of the most 
tragic episode in the struggle for Texas independence. 

C. E. CASTANEDA., 





The Life and Letters of Edward Drinker Cope, with a Bibliography 
of His Writings Classified by Subject. A Study of the 
Pioneer and Foundation Periods of Vertebrate Palaeontology 
in America. By Henry Fairfield Osborn, Senior Geologist, 
U. S. Geological Survey; Honorary Curator, Department of 
Vertebrate Palaeontology, American Museum of Natural 
History. With the co-operation of Helen Ann Warren {and 
others]. (Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
1931. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 740. $5.00.) 

American biography and the history of natural science are both 
distinctly enriched by the publication of this extensive and really 
adequate life of one of the country’s—and of the world’s—greatest 
naturalists and natural philosophers. The idiosyncratic quality, 
variety, and abundance of the subject’s genius is captured and ex- 
hibited for the reader with remarkable skill and gratifying success. 
The book is the outgrowth of years of knowledge and experience of 
general and special studies, and figures against a uniquely suitable 
background of familiarity, alike with Cope and with the field—or 
fields—of his labors. 

A labor of love and extreme care, it reveals the man directly, 
largely through his correspondence, also by just characterization and 
personal reminiscences. It is a balanced book, well systematized, 
picturesquely descriptive, frank and personal, sympathetic yet im- 
partial, containing a vast deal of technical information, as a guide 
to the student, and many highly readable pages of dramatic narra- 
tive and the quotation of brilliant, meaty, or witty sallies by Cope 
himself. The preparation has been painstaking, co-operative, 
partly a polygenetic compilation, analyzed and synthesized de novo ; 
and its inclusiveness is, on the whole, all that could be desired. 
Even its omission are in good taste, and leave the reader in 
want of nothing essential for a proper understanding of Cope and 
his work. 
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Texas, with but a very few other states, ranks among the lead- 
ing contributors to our knowledge of the ancient life and formation 
of the North American continent through Professor Cope’s explora- 
tions and investigations, and is outstanding in the record of his 
remarkable career. He visited the state several times, notably in 
the years 1877 and 1892-3. His first journey of *77 appears to 
have marked a turning point in his career. He studied the Lower 
Triassic and Permian strata of Texas, an unexplored section, also 
exposing important new fossiliferous beds of Miocene and Pliocene 
age, showing animals that must have migrated from Asia and South 
America. In the later years mentioned, Cope returned in the 
employ of the Texas State Geological Survey. Tertiary mammals 
and Permian reptiles and amphibians—among the latter most re- 
markably built types, evidently ancestral to later amphibians and 
rank conspicuously among his epochal finds. His 





to the reptiles 
letters from Texas occupy many pages and abound in natural his- 
tory and human interest, depicting conditions which prevailed at 
the time. Cope’s work in the human history of scientific explora- 
tion and the place of his discovered animals in the phylogenetic or 
racial history of vertebrates, unite to make the Texas chapters of 
his career memorable in the history of the State and the general 
history of our country. 
WiLtiAM Harper Davis. 





AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Texas State Historical Association met in Austin, Texas, 
April 21-22, 1932, for the thirty-fifth annual meeting, the president 
Dr. Alex. Dienst, presiding. 

The program on Thursday afternoon, April 21, consisted of three 
papers. The Trans-Pecos in Texas History was given by Prof. 
Clifford B. Casey of the history department of Sul Ross State 
Teachers College. Prof. R. N. Richardson of Simmons University 
read a paper on Underlying Causes of Difficulties with the 
Comanche Indians. The program of the afternoon was concluded 
with A Brief Sketch of the Life of Lorenzo de Zavala and an 
Account of His Texas Career During the Years 1835-1836, by Mr. 
W. 8. Cleaves of Houston, Texas. 

Mr. Harbert Davenport of Brownsville, Texas, entertained the 
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Association and guests at the annual dinner in the evening with 
an address entitled Persistent Errors. 

The program of Friday afternoon, April 22, was as follows: 
Joseph Baker, by Miss Mary Ethel Franklin of Austin; The Fore- 
runners of Captain De Leon’s Expeditions to Texas, 1670-1689, by 
Rev. Francis Borgia Steck, O. F. M., of the Catholic Historical 
Commission; The Policy of the Spanish Crown Towards French 
Aggression from Louisiana, 1722-1762, by Prof. C. W. Hackett of 
the history department of the University of Texas. 

Dr. O. H. Cooper of Abilene, Texas, told the Association of the 
acquisition of the James H. Starr Papers by the Library of the 
University of Texas. 

Rev. W. S. Red presented to the Association a gavel made of 
wood dating back to the days of the Republic of Texas. 

The business meeting closed the program. Twenty-five new 
members were elected. Mr. J. Evetts Haley and Miss Anna Powell 
were re-elected to the Executive Council. Mr. W. E. Wrather was 
elected President to succeed Dr. Alex Dienst. Mr. Harbert Daven- 
port was selected Vice-President to fill the vacancy caused by the 
elevation of Mr. Wrather to the presidency. Mr. L. W. Kemp was 
added to the Executive Council. 

The officers are as follows: W. E. Wrather, President; W. 8. 
Red, Vice-President; Ingham 8. Roberts, Vice-President; J. L. 
Clark, Vice-President; Harbert Davenport, Vice-President; E. C. 
Barker, Recording Secretary and Librarian; C. W. Ramsdell, 
Treasurer; Mrs. Coral H. Tullis, Corresponding Secretary. 

The treasurer’s report follows: 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Treasurer’s Report for the Year Ending March 1, 1932 





Receipts 
1931-32 

Balance in bank at the beginning of the year................... $ 768.75 
“LEELA DIG NER RR a eo ere er te pene Re me son Een 
Sales of the Quarterly and binding...... ered araer’ re: 286.01 
Interest on notes and bonds......................... Stores 249.52 
Grant from the University of Texas...... ttn ree RNR foes 300.00 
Collections on Notes Receivable...... ESL aN te de iota hohe nce 000.00 
UMN TOUR RNAENEMINOMD 5 ¢. 016) 5 15) 0075 ole 6)0)50h01 9:6, 0/5505 ie pik a Pons 9.00 
CUO 2S ae ee eres eben 32.00 
Cash on hand at beginning of year............... ice : 1.30 
Balance with Brown Brothers at beginning of year........... 819.63 

MERE ERD TORII op Sscs0i'e's & Ricesi dale Gr ae Ss cauasmraione’a $3,642.96 
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Printing the Quarterly................. 

Binding enereee Ce eee 

Insurance : we Ce ee tie eee 

Clerical assistance. 

Postage 

RIN a RC SEs 0 55 is 5 Ata de WA) 2's 5% 

a. VEE SS aces eee Serene 

Checks returned from bank, dishonored . 

USO LST SS Co 


Receipts in stamps, not — in bank. 
Investment fees. . =. 


Total cash disbursements... . 


Balance on deposit with Brown Bros., brokers... . 


Balance in Austin National Bank at end of year.. 


Balance of cash on hand..... 


BALANCE SHEET 


As of March 1, 1932 








. $1,326.26 


198.75 
34.00 
600.00 
62.59 
31.75 
2.52 
3.00 
24.80 
8.45 
16.50 


. $2,308.62 


and 


. $8,562. 


Assets Liabilities 

Cash in bank.............8 354.12 Accounts payable. . 
Cash on hand............ 0.00 Accrued salaries... 
Funds in hands of Brown 

Bros., Loan Brokers.... 980.15 Total liabilities 
Accounts receivable from 

sales of Quarterlies..... 57.50 
*Dues receivable as of 

Meeron @, 8032......... 460.00 
Notes receivable.......... 4,394.00 
Bond investments......... 2,000.00 
tInsurance added to note.. 34.00 
tInterest due and unpaid. 282.75 Surplus 

Total gents. .......... $8,562.52 Total liabilities 
surplus 


This report has not been audited. 


*Approximate estimate. 
+Paid since March 1. 
tPaid since March 1, 


$162.75. 


$3,642.89 


980.15 
354.12 
0.00 


$ 325.10 
50.00 


$ 375.10 


8,187.42 
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The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THe QUARTERLY can be purchased and that 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 

$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 

Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 

for the following prices: 
$4.00 per volume unbound; 


$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AusTIN, TEXAS, 
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